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^  /  might  give  a  sh^  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  triUh^  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men^  they  fall  upon  him  tvith  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander .  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  municipal  elections  in  Paris  last  Sunday  gave  a  great 
victory  to  the  Radical  party.  More  than  forty  Radicals 
have  gained  seats  ;  the  number  of  Conservative  Republicans 
is  about  twenty-five  ;  and  there  are  only  ten  Royalists.  In 
the  last  Municipal  Council  the  Royalists  had  thirty  places. 
In  twenty-seven  of  the  wards  they  did  not  even  attempt  to 
gain  seats,  leaving  the  contest  to  be  waged  by  the  rival 
Republicans.  The  Conservative  Republicans  have  also  lost  a 
considerable  number  of  seats.  As  some  of  the  victorious  can¬ 
didates,  both  Royalist  and  Republican,  have  not  gained  the 
legal  majority,  there  will  be  another  ballot  for  a  few  of  the 
wards ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  result  will  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  Radical  victory.  It  has  been  usual  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  triumphs  of  the  Radicals  by  the  abstention  of  the 
Royalists  from  the  poll ;  but  such  a  theory  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  contests  in  Paris,  for  the  Royalists  polled  in 
large  numbers.  The  fact  is,  that  the  mass  of  the  voters 
are  tired  of  the  organised  conspiracy  against  the  Republic 
which  Marshal  MacMahon  and  his  ministers  are  carrying  on 
in  the  nair‘»  of  the  Republic.  If  the  Republic  were  once 
fairly  estabifshed,  the  voting  would  be  much  more  Con¬ 
servative. 


It  was  anticipated  that  the  Republican  party  would 
oppose  the  re-election  of  M.  Buffet  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Assembly,  because  he  displays  a  shameful  partiality  to  the 
Royalists.  He  uses  his  great  power  over  the  debates  like  a 
paid  advocate  of  the  Due  d’Aumale,  and  his  presence  in  the 
chair  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  public  scandal.  The 
Republicans  wished  to  put  him  aside  in  favour  of  M.  Leon 
Say ;  but  they  felt  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  try  their 
strength  in  a  division  which  would  mix  up  personal  con¬ 
siderations  with  political.  So  they  were  content  to  protest 
against  his  election  by  either  keeping  away  from  the  Assem¬ 
bly  or  putting  blank  papers  into  the  voting  urn.  Thus  he 
obtained  only  348  votes,  or  less  than  half  the  number  of 
the  deputies  ;  while  the  number  of  the  blanks  was  204. 

The  late  gross  miscarriage  of  justice  in  Natal  renders  it 
imperative  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  every  petty  war  in 
which  England  becomes  embroiled  by  the  wisdom  of  her 
rulers.  A  wretched  little  campaign  being  now  on  hand  in 
India,  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  that  our  troops,  after 
displaying  their  usual  heroism,  have  reduced  the  foe  to  sub¬ 
mission,  and  taught  him  to  respect  the  British  raj.  The  ! 
Abors  or  Hill  Dufflas,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  make  | 
an  example,  appear  altogether  too  insignificant  to  make 
any  active  resistance  in  the  field.  In  1873,  an  Abor 
village,  adjacent  to  the  frontier  of  British  territory,  was 
devastated  by  whooping-cough.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
having  assembled  in  consultation,  and  having  invoked 
Divine  counsel  in  the  manner  customaiy  amongst  more 
civilised  people,  decided  the  disease  had  been  introduced  by  | 
travellers  coming  from  British  territory.  This  point  being 
established  to  their  perfect  satisfaction,  they  considered 
themselves  justified  in  forthwith  organising  reprisals.  In  a 
short  time,  a  body  of  Abors,  under  the  lead  of  a  chief 
hearing  the  ominous  title  of  “  Nana,”  descended  upon  the  j 


plains,  and  carried  off  a  sufficient  number  of  captives  to 
make  good  the  loss  experienced  by  the  tribe  through  whoop¬ 
ing-cough.  After  such  an  insult,  England  was  compelled 
to  take  up  arms.  A  blockade  of  the  offending  territory 
having  proved  nugatory,  a  force  of  about  1,000  native  troops, 
with  two  steel  guns  and  half  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners, 
has  been  assembled  on  the  frontier,  to  teach  the  Abors  a 
severe  lesson.  Remembering  the  style  of  teaching  recently 
vouchsafed  to  Langalibalele  and  his  followers,  we  trust  General 
Stafford  will  prove  a  more  merciful  schoolmaster  than  Sir 
Benjamin  Pine. 


The  Gwalior  prisoner  turns  out  not  to  be  the  Nana 
after  all.  The  Government  is  satisfied  that  ho  is  not 
the  man,  and  Scindiah  admits  that  he  was  mistaken. 
In  well-informed  quarters  in  India,  we  believe,  this  result 
was  expected,  the  prisoner  looking  a  man  of  not  more 
than  forty,  and  wearing  on  his  face  none  of  the  painful 
traces  that  might  be  expected  in  a  voluptuary  suddenly 
condemned  to  a  life  of  wandering  and  anxiety.  But 
everybody  will  now  remember  that  they  all  along  doubted 
his  identity,  and  speculation  will  be  busy  as  to  the  man’s 
motives  for  giving  himself  up.  Scindiah  can  hardly 
escape  the  suspiiaott  of  having  arranged  the  whole  matter 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Government.  But 
if  we  remember  how  many  persons  in  our  own  country 
surrender  themselves  to  the  police  under  the  influence  of 
drink  or  madness  as  the  perpetrators  of  notorious  crimes, 
we  need  search  no  farther  for  a  deep  design.  The 
probability  is  that  the  man  accused  himself  under  the 
influence  of  bhang,  and  that  Scindiah  did  nothing  more 
than  improve  the  occasion. 

It  is  conjectured  that  Archbishop  Manning  will  return 
from  Rome  a  Cardinal.  It  has  long  been  expected  that 
he  should  be  raised  to  that  dignity,  and,  indeed,  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  already  given  it  to  him  by  anticipation  in 
"Lothair,’  where  he  figures  as  Cardinal  Grandison.  The 
idea  that  he  will  at  last  receive  the  red  hat  is  strengthened 
by  the  presence  in  Rome  of  Archbishop  Dechamps,  of 
Malines.  Both  prelates  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
Vatican  Council  on  the  side  of  Infallibility,  that  they  might 
almost  be  called  the  leaders  of  the  Papal  party.  English 
Protestants,  as  well  as  Catholics,  would  be  glad  to  see  a  red 
hat  on  the  head  of  Dr.  Manning,  because  he  has  fought 
frankly  as  well  as  valiantly  for  his  creed.  In  him  Liberalism 
has  a  foe  who  speaks  openly  and  hits  hard.  Of  course 
Liberalism  hits  him  hard  in  return  j  but  it  also  hopes  that 
he  may  get  the  red  hat  which  he  has  earned  by  so  many 
bold  sophistries. 


The  first  decided  action  of  the  English  regarding  the 
vexed  and  troublesome  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
within  the  British  protectorate  on  the  Gold  Coast  has  been 
taken  by  the  Governor.  All  the  leading  kinp  and  chiefs  in 
any  way  connected  with  our  Government  in  the  West  of 
Africa  were  summoned  by  the  proclamation  of  Governor 
Strahan  to  assemble  at  Accra  for  a  grand  and  solemn  pa¬ 
laver.”  The  address  of  the  Governor  dwelt  solely  upon  the 
benefits  which  accrued  to  the  tribes  from  the  British  protec¬ 
tion  ;  upon  the  crowning  act  of  benevolence  which  sent  an 
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invading  army  against  tlie  Ashantees,  and,  after  much  loss 
of  life  and  money,  burnt  Coomassie,  and  brought  Koffee 
Kalcalli  to  terms  ;  upon  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  Queen  of  England  for  that  institution.  “  Why,”  the 
speaker  asks,  **  do  I  tell  you  all  this  ?  Is  it  that  the  Queen 
wants  you  to  pay  back  the  money  that  has  been  expended 
for  you  ?  Is  it  to  tell  you  that  she  will  and  can  do  no  more 
for  you ;  that  having  saved  you  once  from  danger,  you  are 
to  expect  no  further  protection  from  her?  No.  It  is 
that  she  desires  you  to  abolish  the  hateful  trade  in  human 
beings.”  The  assembled  kings  and  chiefs,  who  will  agree 
to  anything  while  in  the  presence  of  a  British  agent,  were 
very  profuse  indeed  in  their  promises,  and  agreed  to  cease 
from  buying  and  selling  slaves.  This,  of  course,  might  be 
expected  from  them  while  they  were  assembled  together 
within  the  reach  of  British  power ;  but  what  they  will  think 
of  the  performance  of  engagements  which  require  such  a  large 
F;icrifice  from  them  is  quite  another  matter ;  and  it  is  un¬ 
fortunately  but  too  probable  that  they  will  take  little  care 
to  cany  out  the  stipulations  of  the  agreement. 


Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  has  become  a  missionary.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
which  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  of  Manchester,  the 
Minister  for  War  made  a  spirited  defence  of  Christianity. 
He  eloquently  urged  that  we  should  show  more  zeal  in 
preaching  Christianity  to  the  heathen.  By  all  means ;  but  the 
prospect  is  not  encouraging.  If  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  move  for  a  return  of  all  the  converts  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  have  been  made  in  India  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  if  he  will  compare  the  result  with  the  amount 
of  money  spent  in  missionary  enterprises,  he  will  find  that 
even  ‘^Government  Christians,”  as  they  are  sneeringly 
called,  are  amazingly  expensive.  A  main  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity  is  the  presence  of  Christians  who 
trade  and  sell  rum.  But  another  cause  lies  deep  in  the 
results  of  race  and  the  developments  of  history.  In  India 
Christianity  finds  the  field  already  in  the  possession  of  rival 
creeds,  which  are  knit  by  a  thousand  roots  to  the  mind  of 
the  people.  He  would  be  a  sanguine  man  who  should 
expect  that  Christianity  would  win  such  triumphs  in  the 
East  as  it  gained  in  Europe  when  the  Boman  Empire  was 
breaking  to  pieces,  when  the  vigorous  barbarians  were  full 
of  eager  curiosity,  and  when  even  the  cultivated  minds  of 
the  ancient  world  were  dimly  groping  after  some  divinities 
that  should  replace  the  deities  whom  they  had  dethroned. 
We  do  not  say  a  word  against  the  noble  men  who  take  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  and  go  to  teach  savage  tribes  a  creed 
which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  ardent  missionary,  must  become 
little  more  than  a  devout  plea  for  the  moral  law.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  give  too  high  praise  to  the*  missionary 
schools  of  India.  But  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  must  reconcile 
himself  to  the  fact  that  Christianity  will  make  httle  way 
so  long  as  the  English  missionary  shall  be  attended  by 
English  traders,  English  mm,  and  English  revolvers.  St. 
Paul  himself  would  have  failed  to  impress  the  Greeks  if  on 
Mars’  Hill  he  had  been  accompanied  by  Christians  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  eager  to  sell  brandy. 


The  news  from  Madrid  that  one  of  the  provincial  batta¬ 
lions  stationed  in  that  capital  mutinied,  or  at  least  refused 
positively  to  march  when  they  were  commanded  to  proceed 
north  to  the  seat  of  war,  is  of  very  serious  importance,  for  it 
shows,  or  seems  to  show,  that  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  of  general  distrust  of 
the  Spanish  Government’s  sincerity,  which  is  said  to  be 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  Spain,  has  also 
taken  possession  of  the  troops,  and  that  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  the  instmments  for  carrying  out  the  political 
intrigties  of  Marshal  Serrano.  The  disturbances  which  were 
occasioned  by  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  troops  did  not 
pass  off  until  some  shots  were  fired  and  the  greatest  alarm 
excited  in  Madrid.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  matters  were 
arranged,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  soldiers  per¬ 
sisted  in  their  refusal.  The  statement  that  the  President 
had  proceeded  or  was  likely  to  proceed  personally  to  the 
North— of  course,  there,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  to  assume 
the  chief  command — no  doubt  aggravated  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  troops,  who  might  hope  for  some  active  opera¬ 
tions  under  Loma,  Lasema,  or  Moriones,  but  could  not 
expect  any  under  Marshal  Serrano,  and  of  course  the  same 
fact  increases  the  significance  of  the  mutiny.  Whether  this 
event  will  have  any  effect  on  the  present  do-nothing  policy 
of  the  Government  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  any  rate  it 
cannot  fail  to  create  some  uneasiness  even  at  Madrid. 


Dean  Stanley  did  a  bold  act  on  Monday  evening  by 
allowing  Dr.  Caird,  the  Principal  of  Glasgow  University,  to 
preach  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Being  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter,  on  whose  head  no  bishop  has  ever  laid  an  apostolic 
hand,  he  is  of  course  a  lajunan  in  the  eye  of  the  English 
Church,  and  hence  he  has  no  legal  right  to  preach  in  an 
English  pulpit.  But  Dean  Stanley  evaded  the  law  by 
making  him  preach  at  a  reading-desk.  Thus  the  marvel¬ 
lous  respect  of  the  English  people  for  mere  form  was  satis¬ 
fied.  Dr.  Caird,  who  is  an  able  and  learned  man,  preached  a 
very  eloquent  sermon  on  the  suitableness  of  Christianity  to 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  The  Church  Herald  is  so 
shocked  at  the  spectacle  that  it  declares  “  the  Church  Esta¬ 
blishment”  will  soon  teach  nothing.  We  always  look  to 
the  Church  Herald  when  we  want  to  see  the  high-water 
mark  of  that  clerical  folly  at  which  one  laughs  because 
it  is  not  worth  serious  argument.  It  is  a  satire  on  the 
intelligence  of  English  churchmen  that  they  should  make  a 
fuss  because  a  learned  and  estimable  Scotch  clergjrman 
preaches  a  sermon  in  a  cathedral,  as  if  the  impress  of  an 
Episcopal  finger  on  any  man’s  scalp  could  affect  his  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  or  evil ;  as  if  the  touch  of  Bishop  Talleyrand 
de  Perigord  could  have  made  a  man  more  acceptable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Deity. 


The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  been  distinguishing 
himself  by  making  perhaps  the  most  absurd  attack  on 
science  that  has  been  heard  since  Cardinal  Cullen  suggested, 
we  believe,  some  theological  doubts  as  to  whether  we  had 
any  right  to  assume  that  the  sun  was  more  than  a  yard 
in  diameter.  Dr.  Magee  complains  that  the  Gospel  of 
Science  says  nothing  about  eternity,  or  Divine  Law,  or 
virtue,  or  vice.  He  may  as  w^ell  complain  that  the  sermons 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  do  not  cure  typhus  fever. 
Science  will  speak  about  eternity  and  the  Divine  Law  when  it 
can  bring  them  into  a  laboratory.  More  modest  than 
theology,  she  declines  to  speak  about  what  she  knows 
nothing  about.  The  Bishop  added  that  he  would  not  stop 
to  ask  whether  the  Gospel  of  Science  was  true  or  false  news. 
He  would  only  ask  whether  it  was  good  news.  There  he 
spoke  with  the  admirable  candour  of  an  Irishman  who 
should  answer  a  temperance  lecture  by  saying  that  he  does 
not  care  to  ask  whether  whisky  is  good  or  bad,  for  he  only 
wants  to  get  a  pleasant  sensation  by  making  himself  tipsy, 
and  all  his  neighbours  tipsy  too.  Dr.  Magee  seems  to  think 
that  Christianity  is  a  species  of  theological  alcohol,  bottled 
by  Bishops,  and  dispensed  to  make  many  merry.  But  the 
Bishop  reached  the  height  of  his  great  argument  only 
when  he  denounced  Mr.  Darwin  for  explaining  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  weak  go  to  the  wall.  That  Gospel,  he  says, 
is  intended  for  the  clever,  but  not  for  the  poor  or  the 
feeble.  Very  possibly  ;  but  so  is  the  Gospel  which  is 
called  the  law  of  gravitation.  Facts  must  be  recognised 
whether  they  are  pleasant  or  not.  The  Bishop’s  corollary 


The  Birmingham  Daily  Post  called  attention  the  other 
day  to  an  “  epidemic  of  brutality,”  which  has  been  pnt 
down  without  resort  to  physical  force.  “  In  July  last  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  riotousness — ‘  rowdyism  ’  as  it  is  called 
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—in  Binningham ;  and  the  Watch  Committee  was  much 
exercised  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it.  The  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Police  had  his  idea,  and  suggested  it  to 
the  Committee.  *  It  wants  (he  said)  half-a-dozen  men  with 
good  sticks.  The  Committee  did  not  see  its  way  to  meet 
unlawful  behaviour  by  illegally  arming  the  police  with 
sticks,  and  so  nothing  of  this  kind  was  done,  but  the  police 
were  exhorted  to  special  activity,  and  their  efforts  were 
s3conded  by  heavy  punishments,  inflicted  by  the  magistrates, 
when  offenders  were  caught.  The  natural  result  has  fol¬ 
lowed  :  there  are  no  longer  any  street  outrages  to  be  put 
down.  As  to  this  we  have  the  best  possible  evidence,  that 
of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Police,  who  told  the  Watch 
Committee  on  Tuesday  last  that  for  some  time  past  *  there 
had  been  no  case  of  rowdyism  in  the  streets  of  Birming- 
liam.  ’  Our  contemporary  very  properly  remarks  that 
“  if  the  *  half-dozen  men  with  good  sticks  ’  had  been  au¬ 
thorised  in  July  by  the  Committee,  we  should  now  hav^e 
been  told  by  the  advocates  of  physical  punishment  that 
‘  the  stick  had  done  it,’  and  the  virtues  of  the  stick  and 
the  lash  would  have  been  preached  with  appropriate  vigour.” 


There  has  been  a  good  -  deal  in  the  papers  this  week 
about  the  death  of  Mr.  Warren,  a  senior  assistant  in  the 
Catalogue  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  It  seems 
that  the  affection  of  which  he  has  died  was  entirely  brought 
on  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  room  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  sit.  The  PaM  Mall  Gazette  adds  that  Mr. 
Warren,  when  his  health  began  to  fail,  brought  an  eminent 
physician  to  look  at  the  room  in  which  most  of  his  life  was 
spent,  and  that  he  was  sharply  reprimanded  for  daring  to 
do  so  by  the  chief  authority  of  the  Museum,  by  which,  we 
suppose,  is  meant  the  Principal  Librarian.  This  seems 
incredible,  but  the  very  similar  rumours  that  were  afloat 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Deutsch’s  death  seem  to  point  to  at 
least  a  lack  of  sympathy  in  those  in  authority.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  diflBcult  to  regulate  ventilation  and  temperature 
in  so  vast  a  building,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  Museum  should 
really  consider  whether  they  cannot  make  the  officials  under 
them  more  comfortable  and  more  safe.  Living  among 
books  is  not  healthy  at  the  best ;  and  as  more  than  one  of 
the  Museum  staff  have  acquired  distinction  beyond  their 
official  sphere,  it  is  ^all  the  more  imperative  that  no  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  neglected. 


Lord  Westbury  is  supposed  to  have  killed  the  Devil, 
because,  in  giving  the  decision  in  the  Essays  and  Eeviews 
case,  he  “  dismissed  Hell  with  costs,  and  abolished  the 
eternity  of  future  punishments,”  but  that  opinion  is 
erroneous,  for  the  Devil  is  about  to  appear  before  certain 
commissioners  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  no  doubt  he  will  soon  be  seen  in  the  Court 
of  Arches  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil. 
Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Cook,  the  incumbent  of  Christ’s  Church, 
Clifton,  refused  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  to  a  parishioner  named  Jenkins,  because  that 
impious  Englishman  had  declared  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  personality  of  the  Devil  and  the  eternity  of  future 
punishments.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  brought  an  action  against 
Mr.  Cook  for  the  denial  of  sacramental  privileges,  and  Mr. 
Cook  contends,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Westbury,  that  anyone 
who  disbelieves  in  the  personality  of  the  Devil  is  no  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  So,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
case  is  to  be  tried  by  the  Bishop’s  Court.  Now,  here  is  an 
admirable  opportunity  of  settling  whether  there  is  a  Devil, 
and  of  seeing  what  he  is  like.  If  there  is  a  Devil,  we  must 
have  him  out,  horns  and  all.  We  must  find  out  whence  he 
came,  how  he  gains  his  living,  and  how  he  spends  his  time 
down  below.  It  would  also  be  well  to  make  him  edit  new 
editions  of  the  ‘Inferno,’  the  ‘Paradise  Lost,’  and  ‘Faust.’ 
Then,  if  we  should  find  that  he  is  firmly  embedded  in  the 
folds  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  that  he  wiU  not  show  his 
face  or  answer  any  questions,  we  shall,  in  view  of  the 
mischief  that  he  does,  be  bound  to  abolish  him  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  is  clear  that  Lord  Westbury  was  too 
sanguine  in  thinking  that  he  had  killed  the  Devil.  Lord 
Westbury  was  blinded  by  interested  motives. 


The  case  of  Fyfe  i\  Johnson,  recently  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  accidentally  brought  to  light  a 
much  more  serious  matter  than  the  wearisome  woes  of  a 
deserted  Dido.  The  .^neas  of  the  affair,  Mr.  St.  John 
Stukeley  Johnson,  alias  Captain  Wynneburg  Werner,  having 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  67th  Eegiment,  subsequently 
found  the  service  so  little  to  his  taste  that  he  incontinently 
deserted.  This  happened  somewhere  about  lb 68,  and  it 
was  not  until  1873  that  the  gentleman  of  the  euphonious 
alias  gave  himself  up  to  the  military  authorities.  To  his 
astonishment,  the  Court-martial  by  which  he  was  tried  made 
little  account  of  his  aristocratic  pretensions,  treating  him 
exactly  as  if  he  had  only  been  plain  John  Brown  or  Tom 
Smith  by  sending  him  to  gaol  for  112  days,  with  hard 
labour.  Nor  can  it  be  afiirmed  that  this  sentence  was  too 
severe,  seeing  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  kept  out  of  the  w’ay 
for  nearly  five  years  before  circumstances  induced  him  to 
surrender  himself.  Evidently  the  military  authorities 
considered  the  punishment  fairly  proportionate  to  the 
offence,  since  the  sentence  was  duly  approved,  confiimed, 
and  put  in  execution.  Yet,  on  influence  being  brought 
to  bear  in  certain  quarters,  Mr.  Johnson  was  released  when 
only  about  one  quarter  of  the  term  was  completed.  What 
that  influence  may  have  been,  and  in  what  quarters  it  was 
exercised  can  only  be  surmised,  since  Mr.  Staveley  Hill,  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  was  careful  to  conceal  identities 
under  initials.  According  to  his  delicately-worded  admis¬ 
sions,  the  plaintiff  and  her  sister  “  put  themselves  in  motion 
to  get  the  punishment  mitigated.”  They  went  to  “  General 
A.,  Colonel  B.,  and  the  Duke  of  C.,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  defendant  was  set  free  on  the  1st  July,  having  been 
in  prison  about  a  month.”  Who  the  first  two  alphabetical 
warriors  may  be  it  is  bootless  to  inquire  ;  but  little  doubt 
seems  possible  about  the  identity  of  the  Duke  of  C.,  unless 
Mr.  Hill  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  fitting  the  third  letter 
of  the  alphabet  to  the  proper  man.  However,  this  is  only 
a  small  matter.  The  important  question  is  whether  the 
Horse  Guards  authorities  share  the  royal  prerogative  of 
granting  either  free  pardons  or  partial  remissions  of  punish¬ 
ment  to  criminals  sentenced  in  due  course  of  law  ?  If  they 
do,  is  it  exercised  as  freely  in  the  case  of  offenders  destitute 
of  petticoat  influence  as  in  that  of  interesting  individuals 
with  aristocratic  aliases  who  possess  charming  friends  to 
make  intercession  for  their  sins  ? 


An  ingenious  “  new  way  to  pay  old  debts”  was  reported 
in  the  Kentish  Ohserver  of  last  week.  A  captain  in  the 
10th  Hussars  owed  a  trifling  account  to  a  tradesman  in 
Canterbury  ;  and  the  tradesman,  after  making  several  vain 
applications  for  payment,  at  last  grew  impatient,  and 
threatened  a  letter  from  his  solicitor.  This  threat  produced 
a  visit  from  the  captain,  “  who,”  says  the  reporter,  “  with 
the  money  in  one  hand  and  the  tradesman  s  letter  threaten¬ 
ing  legal  proceedings  in  a  neat  black  frame  in  the  other, 
said,  when  paying  the  amount,  “  You  may  think  this  will 
do  you  good.  I  tell  you  it  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
I  mean  to  hang  this  up  in  our  mess-room !”  As  a  means 
of  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  extortionate  fellows 
who  are  impudent  enough  to  think  that  they  ought  to 
paid  for  their  goods,  this  expedient  of  the  bhick  frame  is 
too  good  to  be  confined  to  Canterbury.  It  is  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  a  man  with  a  genius  for  impecuniosity,  and 
entitles  the  inventor  to  the  gratitude  of  his  species. 


The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  forbidden  Bishop  Colenso  to 
preach  in  his  diocese.  The  Bishop  of  Natal  was  to  have 
preached  at  Carfax,  the  city  church  of  Oxford,  last  Sunday ; 
but  the  orthodox  clergy  were  so  indignant  at  the  prospect  > 
that  they  sent  a  protest  to  Dr.  Mackamess,  and  the  result 
was  that  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  incumbent  of  the  church,  was 
forbidden  to  let  the  heretical  prelate  enter  the  pulpit.  Mr. 
Fletcher  could  not  formally  disobey  his  diocesan ; 
substantiaUy  did  so  by  reading  the  Bishop’s  sermon,  while 
the  author  of  it  sat  in  the  church  and  listened  to  his  own 
words.  The  discourse  happened  to  be  an  eloquent  indict- 
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any  fitting  moment.  They  had  voted  for  the  creation  of 
the  Septennate  on  the  clear  understanding  that  it  should  be 
used  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Republic,  but  not  against  the 
Monarchy.  They  made  the  Marshal  independent  of  the 
Assembly  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  defy  the  most 
decisive  vote  in  favour  of  the  Republic ;  but  they  never 
dreamed  that  he  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  King.  They 
understood  from  the  Due  de  Broglie  that  the  Marshal  would 
be  an  informal  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  he  would  step  aside  the  instant  that  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  could  make  his  way  to  the  throne.  But  they 
found  out  that  they  had  been  mistaken.  The  President 
declared  that  he  intended  to  remain  at  his  post  for  the  full 
term  of  the  Septennate,  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  protested 
that  he  himself  had  never  held  out  any  other  hope.  They 
answered  by  giving  the  Due  something  very  like  the  lie 
direct,  and  by  brea^ng  their  old  alliance  with  the  Orlean- 
ists.  A  peace  had  been  patched  up  before  the  opening  of 
the  session,  in  the  presence  of  a  common  and  overwhelming 
I  danger ;  but  it  has  been  shattered  by  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord’s  letter,  and  it  has  changed  the  designs  of  the 
Cabinet.  At  least  two  of  the  Ministers  are  so  ardent 
Legitimists  that  they  refused  to  sanction  any  scheme  which 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  their  royal  master.  They  and 
their  friends  will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  such  a  Mon¬ 
archy  as  France  possessed  under  the  Bourbons.  They  want  a 
stately  and  splendid  Court,  a  glittering  array  of  nobles,  a 
great  and  obsequious  Church,  the  old  respect  for  rank,  and 
the  subordination  of  the  Parliament  to  the  fear  of  a 
Council  of  criticism.  Hence  the  Ministers  could  not  pro¬ 
pose  a  scheme  which  they  would  all  accept.  The  minority 
might  indeed  have  retired,  and  the  majority  might  have 
framed  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  Second  Chamber ; 
but,  now  that  many  Legitimists  are  to  vote  against  any 
scheme  of  reconstruction,  such  a  Government  Bill  would 
not  obtain  a  majority,  and  the  Ministry  would  be  defeated. 
Hence  it  seeks  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  Assembly. 
But  the  Assembly  will  be  as  powerless  as  the  Government 
to  frame  an  acceptable  Bill.  Many  of  the  Legitimists,  all 
the  Radicals,  all  the  Liberal-Republicans,  and  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Left  Centre  will  vote  against  the  scheme  for  a 
Second  Chamber  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Constitutional  Laws.  M.  Dufaure’s  alternate 
plan  will  be  rejected  by  all  the  Right  and  by  a  part  of 
the  Left.  Even  M.  Casimir-Perier’s  vague  declarations 
may  not  obtain  a  majority,  and  thus  the  Assembly  will 
proclaim  itself  powerless  to  set  up  any  definite  form  of 
institution. 

The  natural  remedy  is  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  but 
we  fear  that  the  hope  of  such  a  solution  has  decreased. 
The  elections  have  shown  the  Royalists  that  if  they  appeal 
to  the  country  they  will  never  come  back  to  Versailles.  They 
see  that  the  only  way  to  establish  the  Monarchy  is  to  mani¬ 
pulate  the  suffrage,  to  change  the  system  of  voting,  and  give 
a  new  power  to  property.  Their  abler  minds  are  well 
aware  that  such  devices  are  their  only  hope,  and  hence  they 
cling  to  their  present  position  as  tenaciously  as  a  drowning 
man  would  hold  by  a  life-belt.  Bystanders  can  see,  indeed, 
that  nothing  can  save  the  Royalists ;  but  they  themselves 
may  be  excused  for  being  slow  to  discern  that  fact.  Nor 
are  the  members  of  the  Left  Centre  so  ready  to  vote  for  a 
dissolution  as  they  were  some  time  ago.  The  Radical  gams 
in  the  municipal  elections  have  frightened  many  of  those 
Conservatives  who  desire  to  set  up  a  Republic,  but  who 
fear  Radicalism  as  much  as  they  dread  Legitimacy.  We 
know  that  they  delude  themselves  with  chimerical  appre¬ 
hensions,  for  the  French  people  are  only  too  Conservative, 
and  the  Radical  additions  to  the  municipal  Councils 
signify,  in  many  cases,  nothing  more  than  an  intense 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  dangerous  equivoca¬ 
tion.  Still,  many  members  of  the  Left  Centre  have  bo 


ment  of  a  superstitious,  or,  it  might  be,  a  fraudulent  priest¬ 
hood.  Dr.  Colenso  is  never  allowed  to  forget  the  existence 
of  that  pest.  In  Natal,  where  he  is  doing  missionary  work 
in  the  noblest  way,  by  protecting  the  poor  natives  against 
the  violence  of  all-powerful  settlers,  the  orthodox  clergy, 
we  believe,  will  not  speak  to  those  of  their  brethren  who  re¬ 
cognise  his  authority.  The  reputation  of  Oxford,  however, 
does  not  lie  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  Bishop  Mackamess.  Dr. 
Jowett  has  a  fitting  contempt  for  such  bigotry  as  his,  and 
the  chapel  of  Baliol  College  is  beyond  the  Bishop’s  juris¬ 
diction.  So  Dr.  Colenso  preached  there  in  the  afternoon  to 
an  overflowing  congregation.  Next  day  Dean  Stanley  gave 
an  eloquent  rebuke  to  the  intolerance  of  Dr.  Mackamess  by 
saying  that  Bishop  Colenso  was  the  model  of  a  missionary 
prelate. 


MARSHAL  MACMAHON’S  MESSAGE. 

The  Message  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
will  disappoint  those  sanguine  people  who  expected  him  to 
say  something  which  should  put  an  end  to  the  present  state 
of  dangerous  suspense.  ♦It  simply  expresses,  in  misty  and 
bulky  phrases,  his  old  boast,  “  I  am  here,  and  I  intend  to 
remain.”  He  hopes,  indeed,  that  the  Assembly  will  so 
organise  his  powers  as  to  make  his  work  more  easy,  and 
that  it  will  help  him  to  stop  the  growth  of  dangerous 
opinions  ;  but  he  warns  the  Deputies  that  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1873,  they  made  him  independent  of  them  for 
seven  years,  and  that  he  intends  to  make  full  use  of  his 
supreme  authority.  He  also  asks  aid  from  all  men  of  good 
will, — by  whom  he  means  **  all  who  subordinate  their  per¬ 
sonal  preferences  to  the  necessity  of  the  present  time  and 
the  sacred  cause  of  the  country or,  in  other  words,  all 
Royalists  who  are  not  fanatics,  and  all  Republicans  who  will 
accept  something  less  than  a  full-blown  Republic.  This 
invitation  simply  repeats  the  famous  utterance  at  Lille,  that 
he  would  call  to  his  counsels  the  moderate  men  of  all 
parties.  Thus  the  speech  adds  nothing  to  what  we  pre¬ 
viously  knew  about  his  designs. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  Marshal 
intended  the  Message  to  pre.sent  a  harder  edge,  and  that  his 
plans,  or  rather  the  plans  of  his  Cabinet,  were  changed  at  the 
last  moment  by  a  letter  which  a  Legitimist  Deputy,  M.  de 
La  Rochette,  received  from  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  The 
Marshal  had  wished  to  tell  the  Assembly  that  it  must 
organise  the  institutions  of  the  Septennate  without  delay, 
and  in  particular  that  it  should  form’  a  buttress  against  the 
encompassing  Democracy  by  the  foimation  of  a  Second 
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clearly  anxious  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  a  wish  to 
break  the  law.  Hence,  it  is  understood,  the  Presidential 
Message  was  not  read  on  the  2nd  of  December,  lest  it 
should  awaken  sinister  memories  of  the  coup  d'etat  The 
president  will  also  find  it  necessary  to  give  Ministerial 
posts  to  members  of  the  Left  Centre  as  well  as  of  the 
Bight.  But  that  expedient  will  not  heal  the  discords. 
Neither  the  real  Eoyalists  nor  the  real  Republicans  will 
give  up  their  political  preferences  at  the  vague  call  of 
patriotism.  The  one  party  thinks  that  patriotism  compels 
it  to  intrigue  for  the  restoration  of  a  king,  and  the  other 
is  equally  certain  that  patriotism  leads  it  to  a  Republic. 
In  asking  each  party  to  lay  aside  its  preferences  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Septennate,  Marshal  MacMahon  makes  about 
as  hopeful  an  invitation  as  he  would  give  if  he  were  to  ask 
a  set  of  warring  divines  to  lay  aside  their  dogmas  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  Each  would  say  that  the  only  way  to  peace 
lay  through  the  triumph  of  its  own  creed.  That  is  what 
is  said  to  Marshal  MacMahon.  He  is  trying  to  balance 
himself  between  two  threatening  necessities ;  but  he  will 
be  forced  to  choose  another.  He  will  be  driven  to  accept 
the  Republic,  or  to  stain  himself  with  the  guilt  of  a 


See,  in  which  was  quoted  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Antonelli 
issued  four  years  ago  in  resolution  of  a  similar  difficulty. 
Certain  persons  had  been  of  opinion  that  the  Apostolical 
Constitution  published  in  the  Ecumenical  Council  was  not 
binding  on  the  Catholic  world  without,  as  Cardinal  Anto¬ 
nelli  somewhat  subtly  puts  it,  some  further  act  of  the 
Holy  See and  the  Cardinal  addressed  this  letter  to  clear 
away  all  such  doubts,  and  to  affirm  that  it  was  obligatoiy 
on  the  whole  Church,  without  need  of  any  further  pub¬ 
lication  whatever.”  Archbishop  Manning  repeats  this,  and 
adds  that  whoever  refuse  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  (which  was  published  with  virtually  the  same 
authority),  do  thereby  cease  to  be  Catholics,  and,  if  they 
deceive  their  clergy  into  giving  them  the  sacraments,  com¬ 
mit  sacrilege  to  their  own  greater  condemnation.” 

The  question  thus  raised  is  very  far  from  being  unim¬ 
portant.  It  goes,  indeed,  to  the  very  root  of  the  present 
controversy,  and  unconsciously  reaches  further  back  than 
that.  We  must  not  be  surprised  that  Archbishop  Manning 
refrains  from  arguing  the  question,  and  contents  himself 
with  repeating  the  Pope’s  anathema  on  all  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  dogma.  In  the  case  of  the  Tridentine  decrees, 
the  Pope  expressly  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  forbade  all  ecclesiastics,  whatever  might  be 
their  rank,  all  la3rmen,  whatever  might  be  their  authority, 
under  pain  of  interdict  or  excommunication,  to  make  on 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  “  either  commentaries,  or  glosses, 
or  annotations,  or  scholia,  or  interpretations  of  any  kind.” 
That  was  in  the  days  when  the  Papal  supremacy  was  more 
a  matter  of  dispute  than  it  is  now  ;  and  we  need  not  wonder 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  ULTRAMONTANISM. 

The  writer  of  a  letter  printed  in  the  Hour  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Expostulation  refused  to  see 
that  it  finally  removed  from  the  great  Whig  leader  all 
suspicion  of  being  in  secret  league  with  the  Pope.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Hour  saw  rather  in  the  Expostulation 
an  additional  proof  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  really  a  crypto- 
Jesuit.  The  pamphlet  had  been  written,  he  argued,  to  put 
the  nation  in  a  panic  about  the  progress  of  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism,  and  thus  to  enable  Papal  emissaries  to  make  of  the 
weak-minded  an  easy  prey.  This  argument  cannot  be 
denied  the  praise  of  ingenuity,  and  it  would  seem  to  derive 
some  confirmation  from  the  language  used  by  the  Pope  in 
receiving  Archbishop  Manning,  and  the  construction  put 
upon  the  pamphlet  by  various  organs  of  Ultramontanism. 
The  Pope  congratulated  Dr.  Manning  upon  the  progress 
that  Catholicism  was  making  in  England,  and  the  Osserva- 
tore  Romano,  while  grieving  that  a  man  possessed  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  exalted  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  should 
have  associated  himself  with  the  reptiles  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  received  consolation  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  evidently  the  effect  of  the  alarm  and  rage 
felt  by  the  obstinate  upholders  of  heresy  at  the  sight  of  the 
miraculous  progress  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  the  Island  of 
Saints.”  It  is  because  the  Church  is  so  powerful  that  the 
present  moment  is  seized  for  attacking  her  ;  and  those  who 
have  a  talent  for  scenting  out  recondite  motives  and 
mysterious  cunning,  who  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  and  who  believe  that 
nothing  is  too  deep  for  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  are  not 
likely  to  be  disabused  of  their  suspicions  even  by  his  Expos¬ 
tulation.  They  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  most 
specious  pretences,  and  they  will  not  be  driven  from  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  deep  design  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet  was 
to  give  the  Pope  an  opportunity  of  glorifying  in  his  terrible  j 
and  irresistible  power. 

It  is  an  equally  fair  subject  for  speculation  whether  Mr. 
Martin  Archer  Shee  does  not  belong  to  the  same  mysterious 
society  of  Papal  myrmidons  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  he  also 
has  raised  a  point  on  which  the  Ultramontanes  seem  no  less 
sager  to  declare  their  views.  While  his  fellow-Catholics 
were  defining  their  position  with  reference  to  the  Vati¬ 
can  Decrees,  which,  as  obedient  members  of  the  Church, 
they  had  no  strict  right  to  do,  Mr.  Shee  took  a  step  further 
back,  and  inquired  whether  those  decrees  had  been  passed 
or  promulgated  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  binding  claim 
on  the  obedience  of  the  Church.  The  dogma  of  Papal  In¬ 
fallibility  was  not  declared  by  the  Council  and  confirmed 
by  the  Pope,  as  in  the  case  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  but  was  declared  by  the  Pope  in  Council,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  assembled  bishops.  Mr.  Shee  was 
uot  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this  peculiarity  in 
the  Vatican  Decrees,  even  in  the  present  discussion,  for 
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mould,  like  lead  bullets  or  tallow  candles,  and  showed  that 
the  principles  of  the  Old  Catholics  are  much  more  widely 
diffused  than  their  organisation.  The  unsuperstitious 
spiiit  of  the  age  has  too  great  volume  and  force  to  be 
bullied  into  a  retreat  by  a  monstrous  inflation  and  exagge¬ 
ration  of  the  old  superstitions.  Emancipation  from  sacer¬ 
dotalism  has  gone  too  far  for  its  being  possible  to  force 
people  to  believe  absurdities  by  making  them  more  absurd. 
Temporal  Rome  was  declining  when  she  deified  her 
Emperors,  and  Spiritual  Romo  is  no  less  surely  declining 
when  she  deifies  her  Pope.  Pius  IX.  has  not  strengthened 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  his  hberal  increase  of  the  number 
of  the  saints,  nor  by  adding  a  fourth  person  to  the  Trinity. 
Neither  the  provision  of  a  more  placable  intercessor  with 
an  offended  Deity,  nor  the  revival  of.  plenary  indul¬ 
gences,  can  permanently  shore-up  such  a  tottering  institu¬ 
tion.  Roman  Catholic  priests  must  keep  the  ears  and 
eyes  of  their  flocks  hermetically  sealed  if  they*  would 
preserve  them  pure  from  the  contagious  ridicule  of 
such  benefactions  as  the  plenary  indulgence  of  the  11th 
of  April,  1869.  That  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  souls 
should  receive  remission  of  all  their  sins  by  going  to  mass 
and  praying  fervently  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  and  the  peace  and  triumph  of  the  Roman  Church, 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Pope’s  ordination,  is  too 
artificial  an  absurdity  to  offer  a  very  serious  resistance  to 
the  disintegrating  forces  of  modem  education.  The  revival 
of  the  most  extravagant  pretensions  of  sacerdotalism  is  the 
boldness  of  desperation,  not  the  wisdom  of  self-confident 
policy.  The  present  position  of  Roman  Catholicism  is 
best  understood  in  a  very  homely  illustration.  It  is  usually 
remarked  that  decayed  gentility  is  much  more  rigid  and 
uncompromising  in  the  exaction  of  all  social  ceremonies  than 
in  the  days  of  its  real  prosperity  ;  and  clings  all  the  more 
desperately  to  the  forms  of  respect  as  it  feels  the  substance 
slipping  away  from  it.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  its  revival  is 
at  best  but  a  lightning  before  death — its  renewed  activity 
only  places  it  in  more  hopeless  antagonism  to  the  master 
forces  of  the  age. 


THE  BERLIN  TOWN  COUNCIL  AND  THE  GERMAN 

REICHSTAG. 

Paris  and  Berlin,  so  recently  opposing  each  other  in  war, 
liave  not  been  able  to  avoid  an  almost  dramatic  coincidence, 
which,  in  spite  of  national  antagonism,  establishes  a  com¬ 
munity  of  political  feeling  between  them.  Shortly  before 
the  French  municipal  elections  were  held  that  resulted  in 
so  great  a  triumph  of  the  Republicans,  at  least  in  all  the 
chief  towns,  the  German  capital  also  was  busy  with  a 
similar  election ;  and  the  result  there,  as  at  Paris,  has  been 
a  Democratic  victory !  A  full  majority  of  the  conscript 
fathers  at  Berlin  now  consists  of  Radicals — of  men  pledged 
to  advanced  principles  of  self-government — of  members  of  a 
party  which  hitherto  formed  the  Left,  or  Opposition,  in  the 
Town  Council ;  bearing  and  even  glorying  in  the  name  of 
Berg-Partei ;  that  is,  “  The  Mountain.”  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Moderates,  this  name,  dating  as  it  does  from  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  is  considered  a  very  offensive  one  ;  the  more  so  on 
account  of  a  certain  statute  in  the  party-organisation  of  the 
Left,  which  exacts  from  those  who  wish  to  enter  its  ranks 
a  formal  profession  of  “Democratic  principles.”  A  few  days 
ago,  a  somewhat  stormy  debate  arose  on  this  latter  subject. 
The  administration  of  a  town — the  Moderates  contended — 
had  nothing  to  do  with  political  views.  On  this  point — the 
Democrats  replied — they  would  abide  by  their  own  notions  ; 
seeing  that  their  adversaries  could  nof  charge  upon  them 
any  neglect  of  municipal  duties.  In  fact,  several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Left  are  universally  recognised  as  the 
trustiest  and  most  efficient  workers  for  the  interests  of  the 
town.  From  lack  of  a  special  practical  object,  the  discus¬ 
sion,  though  an  excited  one,  had  finally  to  be  broken  off. 
Meanwhile,  the  popular  vote  has  ratified  the  view  of  the 
Democrats  by  furnishing  them  with  a  trustworthy  majority 
of  ten. 

Even  as  at  Paris,  this  Radical  triumph  wdll,  of  course, 
not  have  an  immediate  political  consequence.  For  the 


nonce,  the  only  result  will  be  the  appointment  of  a  new 
President  of  the  Town  Council,  in  lieu  of  M.  Kochhann,  who 
has  resigned  since  the  last  elections.  The  candidate  of  the 
victorious  Democrats,  according  to  present  probabilities,  is 
Dr.  Zimmermann,  an  advanced  Liberal  member  of  the 
German  Parliament  in  1848-49,  who  for  some  years  lived  as 
an  exile  in  this  country.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  Berlin  Town  Council  does  not  aim 
at  revolutionary  changes.  Composed  of  well-to-do  men  of 
the  middle  and  professional  class,  it  works  within  the  lines 
of  the  Constitution ;  similar  in  this  to  English  Radicals. 
For  all  that,  it  cherishes  warmly  the  traditions  of  the  year 
which  gave  Prussia  and  Germany  at  large  her  political 
emancipation — the  year  in  which  Berlin  fought  valiantly, 
with  that  grim  resolution  so  powerfully  depicted  in  Freilig- 
rath’s  song : — 

Sie  foebten  dreizehn  Stunden  long  ; 

Die  Erdo  hat  gezittert ! 

Sie  foebten  ohne  Sang  and  Elang  ; 

Sie  foebten  stumm  erbittert  ! 

Da  war  kein  Lied  wie  “Ca  »ra” — 

Nur  Sebrei  und  Ruf  und  Roeheln  ! 

Sie  standen  ernst  und  aehweigend  da, 

Im  Blut  bis  zu  den  Knbcheln  ! 

The  remembrance  of  those  days  yet  stirs  the  hearts  of 
the  men  who  took  part  in  the  struggle,  and  is  annually  kept 
up  also,  on  the  anniversary  of  March  18,  by  that  younger 
generation  which  sympathises  with  the  people’s  cause.  In 
actual  politics,  the  Democratic  party,  as  constituting  now  a 
governing,  body  in  the  Town  Council,  stands  firmly  to  what 
are  called  the  Grundrechte,  or  Fundamental  Rights  of  the 
German  Nation — viz.,  the  right  of  free  meeting ;  full  free^ 
dom  of  the  press ;  trial  by  jury  for  all  political  offences ; 
and  complete  self-government  in  communal  affairs.  In 
other  words,  it  insists  on  the  entire  abolition  of  that 
haughty  and  meddlesome  bureaucratic  interference  with 
personal  liberty  and  civic  concerns,  strong  traces  of  which 
still  crop  up  ever  and  anon,  in  our  days,  as  unpleasant  sur¬ 
vivals  from  a  period  of  reaction.  Such  objectionable  and 
ridiculous  attempts,  as  the  one  recently  made  to  induce  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  an  English  journal  to  divulge  the 
name  of  his  substitute,  are  naturally  treated  in  Germany 
with  the  contempt  they  deserve  by  Democrats  and  true 
Liberals  alike.  Count  Aniim,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
have  become  false  to  the  State  interest  he  was  to  represent 
abroad.  If  that  charge  is  brought  home  to  him,  all 
patriotic  men,  the  foremost  Radicals  included,  will  agiee  in 
desiring  to  see  him  subjected  to  condign  punishment.  But 
the  petty  procedure  adopted  to  worm  out  a  confidential 
secret  from  a  public  writer,  and  from  one,  too,  who  does  not 
even  owe  civil  allegiance  to  the  German  Government,  is  at 
variance  with  national  dignity,  incompatible  with  the 
simplest  rules  of  a  free  press,  and  therefore  by  none  stig¬ 
matised  with  greater  energy  than  by  the  men  who  are 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  Berlin  Democracy. 

It  may  be  as  w’ell  to  mention  here  that  the  sad  account 
recently  given  in  a  Liberal  London  daily  as  to  the  state  of 
the  Press  Laws  was  an  erroneous,  because  highly  over¬ 
wrought  one.  The  condition  of  those  laws  leaves,  no  doubt, 
much  room  for  reform.  They  are  far  from  embodying  the 
excellent  maxims  which  were  laid  down  in  Chapter  VI., 
Art.  4,  of  the  German  Constitution  of  1849.  In  many 
respects,  the  provisions  now  in  vogue  entail  great  hardships 
— if  not  always  in  practical  working,  at  least  in  legal  pos¬ 
sibilities,  which  at  any  moment  may  be  converted  into 
a  harassing  fact.  Tolerably  free  as  the  German  press  is 
within  the  sphere  of  abstract  principles,  political  as  well  as 
philosophical — so  much  so  that  many  of  the  greater 
journals  often  express  themselves  in  a  far  more  advanced 
sense  than  their  corresponding  contemporaries  here — it  i8 
when  individual  cases  arise,  where  strong  and  fearless 
comments  against  persons  are  desirable,  that  a  watchful 
bureaucracy  still  is  enabled,  by  means  of  the  existing  legis¬ 
lation,  to  operate  against  editors  and  publishers.  Still, 
matters  are  not  so  bad  as  they  were  represented  by  the  cor¬ 
respondent  in  question.  He  took  for  a  law  that  Bill  which 
had  been  proposed  by  Government  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Reichstag.  Offering  to  relax  its  fiscal  grip  upon  the 
press.  Government  wished,  in  return,  to  see  th^e  liability  of 
every  one  connected  with  a  journal  rendered  more  stringent. 
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A  liint  was  thrown  out  that  this  was  f  ‘ 
measure,  mainly  directed  against  the  numerous  little  sheets 
of  the  Ultramontanes,  the  enemies  of  national  unity.  The 
Bill  was,  nevertheless,  rejected.  It  is  consequently  a  mis¬ 
take  to  describe  it  as  being  in  operation. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor,  in  a  recent  discussion  on 
Alsace-Lorraine,  said  he  had  found,  after  all,  that  men  of 
Gennan  descent  were  more  difficult  to  govern  than  French 
persons.”  These  words  probably  cover  an  allusion  to  the 
Liberal  majority  of  the  Reichstag.  Made  up  of  various 
sections,  among  whom  the  ForUchritts-Partei,  or  Party  of 
Progress — which  comes  nearest  to  Democracy — forms  a 
necessary,  though  not  numerically  very  large,  contingent, 
this  Liberal  majority,  in  spite  of  the  moderating  influence 
of  its  over-cautious  leaders,  has  repeatedly  struck  out  from 
the  shoulder  against  various  Government  proposals.  Occa¬ 
sionally  it  has  taken  an  initiative  by  no  means  palatable  to 
the  ruling  powers.  More  than  once  it  has  resolved  upon 
the  Payment  of  Members ;  each  time  with  an  increased 
majority.  Its  decision  was  vetoed  by  the  States’  Council, 
at  Prince  Bismarck’s  suggestion.  Last  session,  it  carried 
a  Bill  for  Obligatory  Civil  Marriage.  Though  meeting 
with  the  same  fate  in  the  aristocratie  body  of  States’  dele¬ 
gates,  this  resolution  compels  Government  to  elaborate 
now,  on  its  part,  a  corresponding  measure.  In  the  present 
session.  Government  has  met  with  a  signal  check  in  the 
question  of  the  Bank  Bill ;  to  all  appearances,  the  majority 
will  carry  its  own  views  on  that  point.  In  the  same  way, 
the  Committee  for  the  Landsturm  Bill  has  already  effected 
an  important  change  in  one  of  its  provisions — a  change 
which  the  Government  speakers  will  probably  oppose  with 
might  and  main,  by  pointing  to  dangers  that  may  again 
arise  in  the  West.  This  latter  contingency  is  the  great 
rhetorical  resource  of  those  who  wish  to  put  a  spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  Liberalism. 

The  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  in  some  French  , 
Democratic  prints  there  should,  now  and  then,  appear  utter-  . 
ances  which  may  serve  as  a  colourable  pretext  for  German 
reactionists,  and  are  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  bring  , 
harm  upon  the  Republican  cause  in  France — nay,  perhaps 
renewed  misery  upon  the  French  nation  itself.  If  there  is  j 
one  thing  against  which  a  popular  party  should  guard  that  , 
has  to  face  a  **  sea  of  troubles  ”  at  home,  it  is  the  light-  ^ 

hearted  renewal  of  those  Chauvinist  provocations  which  ^ _ 

have  already  led  to  so  great  a  downfal.  These  provocations  pUet ; 
may  not  be  taken  seriously  either  in  Germany  or  in  France. '  gross 
They  may  be  inwardly  laughed  at  in  the  one  country,  and  f^r 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  means  of  whiling  away  the  time  in  be  Prii 
the  other.  Yet  there  are  always  men  who  know  how  to  Irish  ( 
trade  upon  such  utterances  by  stimulating  the  fears,  exciting  Comm 
the  anger,  or  feeding  the  vainglorious  spirit  of  some  section  «  Old  ' 
of  the  community.  Militarism  on  both  sides  of  the  border  connec 
thus  gets  a  fresh  lease  :  and  political  successes  which  have  or  fift^ 
been  wrought  simultaneously  among  both  nations  are  hand,  I 
marred  or  rendered  fruitless  by  foolish  threats.  Libera 

Karl  Blind.  vot^  w 


to  be  only  a  temporary  increase  the  strength  of  the  party ;  in  Ireland  it  will,  for 

a  time,  nearly  destroy  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
Fngland  this  publication  has  done  much  to  restore 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  power  in  quarters  where  his  ecclesiastical 
tendencies  have  long  been  suspected.  In  all  English 
constituencies  there  are  numbers  of  voters  who  are  Protes¬ 
tants  first  and  Liberals  after ;  they  have  hitherto  not 
followed  Mr.  Gladstone  at  all,  or  followed  him  with 
hesitating  steps.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican 
Decrees  will  satisfy  this  jealous  though  narrow-minde<l 
class  that  he  is  perfectly  sound  on  the  pretensions  of  Rome, 
and  that  his  undue  deference  to  priestly  assumptions  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  inspired  by  any  secret  sympathy 
with  the  revived  claims  of  the  Papacy.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  anti-Papal  declaration  will 
distinctly  increase  his  power  in  England ;  and  would 


secure 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  IRISH  VOTE. 

The  effects  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  ecclesiastical  world.  If  it  had  done  nothing 
but  show  that  the  Church,  whose  great  boast  is  the  unity  of 
her  faith,  is  rent  with  differences  quite  as  much  as  any 
Protestant  sect,  it  would  have  accomplished  one  memorable 
result;  but  its  effect  on  English  political,  parties,  though  as 
yet  not  so  apparent,  will  be  of  still  greater  importance.  It 
will  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  future 
career,  and  on  the  fortunes  of  the  party  which  he  leads.  It 
will  delay,  rather  than  accelerate,  the  return  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  power ;  and  those  gentlemen  who  think  that 
Liberalism  consists  in  sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and 
enjoying  the  good  things  of  office,  are  secretly  cursing  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  his  rashness.  But  those  who  view  with 
equanimity  the  sorrow^s  of  disappointed  placemen,  and  the 
temporary  exile  of  the  Liberal  party  from  Downing-street, 
can  discuss  with  calmness  the  probable  consequences  of  Mr . 
Gladstone’s  attack  on  the  Vatican. 

We  take  it  that  the  pamphlet  will  have  both  a  consoli- 
dating  and  a  disintegrating  effect.  In  England  it  will 
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educational  questions,  it  was  more  thorough  than  the 
somewhat  supine  and  sleepy  creed  which  prevails  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  social  influences  which  pve  a  soft  and  pulpy 
character  to  the  fibre  of  English  Liberalism  are  absent  in 
Ireland  ;  and  on  the  questions  on  which  the  Irish  took  the 
Democratic  side,  their  opinion,  were  of  a  more  earnest  and 
aggressive  type  than  generally  existed  in  England.  This 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  influence  which  French  ideas 
have  obtained  in  Ireland ;  but  it  is  more  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  people  have  always  been  struggling 
against  a  dominant  class.  Their  efforts  have  been  directed 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  iniquitous  features  of  the  English 
government  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  the  people  have 
displayed  a  revolutionary  fervour  generally  wanting  in  political 
movements  in  England.  But  now  that  Protestant  ascend¬ 
ancy  has  been  shattered,  a  change  is  taking  place  in  Irish 
opinion.  We  hear  more  now  of  the  claims  of  the  Church 
than  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  cry  for  sectarian 
education  is  fervid  and  genuine,  while  that  for  Home  Eule 
is  hollow  and  unreal.  Irish  Liberalism  has  in  fact  become 
a  deleterious  compound  of  Democracy  and  Ultramontanism, 
and  we  have  only  to  look  at  Belgium  to  see  the  evils  which 
priests  working  tlirough  popular  suffrages  and  free  institu¬ 
tions  may  inflict.  We  may  refer  to  two  things  to  show 
how  small  is  the  share  which  the  Irish  have  yet  acquired 
in  the  heritage  of  true  Democracy.  An  Irish  member  can 
obtain  the  applause  of  his  countr}Tnen  by  describing 
Garibaldi  as  “  an  Italian  pirate  ;  ”  and  we  all  know  that 
the  cause  of  Carlism  in  Spain — the  cause  of  the  most 
degraded  kind  of  absolutism — is  popular  with  the  Irish 
people. 

There  are,  however,  signs  that  this  spurious  Liberalism 
is  giving  way  to  a  real  Democratic  opinion.  The  priests  are 
losing  their  influence  at  elections,  and  that  unholy  alliance 
of  “  priests  and  people,”  which  has  hitherto  marked  all 
popular  movements,  is  becoming  offensive  to  large  numbers 
of  the  population.  There  is  a  growing  party  who  look 
at  the  claims  of  the  Church  precisely  as  the  Republicans 
in  France  look  at  them,  who  hold  Democratic  and  Republi- 
cAn  opinions,  and  who  are  prepared  to  lead  a  revolt  against 
clerical  supremacy.  This  party  is  stronger  in  the  towns 
than  in  the  counties.  In  spite  of  thirty  years  of  so-called 
national  education,  the  Irish  peasant  is  intensely  illiterate, 
and  takes  his  politics  as  well  as  his  religion  from  the  priest. 
In  Ireland,  as  in  France,  the  essential  basis  of  Democratic 
institutions  must  be  an  educated  peasantry^  and  till  the 
people  are  really  instructed,  the  progress  of  Liberalism  in 
the  sister  island  will  be  slow.  It  is  with  the  genuine 
Democratic  party  in  Ireland  that  English  Liberalism  must 
form  its  future  alliances.  The  connection  will  then  be  based 
on  a  real  identity  of  principle,  and  not  an  accidental  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  interests.  When  the  people  of  Ireland  think  as  the 
Democracy  of  France  thinks,  and  Radicalism  becomes  the 
most  important  factor  of  English  Liberalism,  the  union  now 
broken  up  will  be  re-formed  on  a  sounder  foundation.  For 
the  present  we  think  that  the  loss  of  the  Irish  vote,  though 
it  will  take  from  the  Parliamentary  strength  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  will  add  to  its  moral  strength  in  the  country'. 


THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  DR.  KENEALY. 

It  is  thix)ugh  no  fault  or  merit  of  his  own  that  Dr. 
Kenoaly  has  become  what,  in  the  eyes  of  many  excellent 
pjopie,  he  now  is, — a  maiipyr.  There  is  nothing  in  Dr. 
Kenealy’s  teaching,  except,  perhaps,  a  kind  of  rabid  Pro¬ 
testantism  caught  up  fix>m  the  Morning  Advertiser,  and 
nothing  whatever  in  his  conduct  to  justify  his  right  to  that 
much-abused  name.  In  these  day'^s,  however,  every  victim 
of  unjust  persecution,  whatever  be  his  personal  deserts, 
calls  himself  a  martyr)  and  other  people  call  him  a 
martyr  also.  Dr.  Kenealy'  owes  his  elevation  to  the  saint- 
ship  to  the  kind  attention  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Bench 
of  Gray  s  Inn.  These  honourable  Master's  have  succeeded 
in  putting  Dr.  Kenealy  entirely  in  the  right — themselves 
entirely  in  the  wrong.  They  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  vindication  of  a  high-spirited  profession  from  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  one  of  its  members,  and  the  only  thing  they  have 
helped  to  decide  is,  whether  their  own  authority  ought  to 


be  suffered  any  longer  to  exist.  Sitting  as  a  court  of  pro¬ 
fessional  honour  for  a  section  of.  the  Bar,  they  have  r^e 
theniselves  prosecutors  as  well  as  judges,  and,  deserting  the 
inquiry  they  had  proposed  to  themselves,  they  have  arro¬ 
gated  the  right  of  judging  the  moral  character  of  all  the 
members  of  their  Society.  More  than  that,  they  have  made 
themselves  suitors  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Kenealy  from  his  rank  of  Queen’s 
Counsel ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  drawn  the 
prudent  Lord  Cairns  very  nearly  as  deep  into  their  pit  of 
blunders  as  themselves.  They  rushed  precipitately  into  an 
inquiry  which  was,  at  all  Events,  within  the  scope  of  their 
authority  ;  they  abandoned  it  without  venturing  to  hint  at 
a  decision,  and  immediately  engaged  in  another,  with  which 
they  had  no  business  whatever.  They  deserted  the  charges ' 
against  Dr.  Kenealy  the  barrister,  and  took  up  irrelevant 
charges  against  Dr.  Kenealy  the  journalist  and  pamphleteer. 
They  disbenched  him  for  offences  which  even  in  common 
society  are  not  usually  associated  with  moral  degradation 
and  they  gave  him  warning  to  desist  from  future  offences  on 
penalty  of  being  disbarred.  This  assumption  of  a  right  to 
control  the  management  of  a  newspaper  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  absurdity  reached  as  yet  by  the  Benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn. 
They  cannot  even  say  to  their  former  colleague  that  he  must 
write  no  more  libels,  but  they  go  further,  and  say  that  he  must 
not  continue  to  edit  a  paper  in  w'hich  libels  are  written. 
Surely,  at  the  best,  the  Bench  of  Gray’s  Inn  is  in  such  a 
case  a  judicial  body,  w'itli  no  right  whatever  to  threaten  any 
of  the  members  as  to  the  consequences  of  his  future  mis¬ 
conduct  in  matters  not  even  remotely  connected  with  his 
profession.  Dr.  Kenealy,  however,  disobeyed  the  order, 
and  the  Benchers  have  now  finally  expelled  him  from  the 
Bar,  while  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  struck  his  name  off  the 
list  of  Queen's  Counsel. 

In  order  to  show  how  a  dozen  men  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  more  than  average  knowledge  of  the  law,  have 
managed  to  get  into  such  an  absurdly  false  position,  we 
need  only  recall  the  events  of  the  closing  scene  of  the 
second  Tichbome  Trial.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  re¬ 
buked  the  conduct  of  the  Claimant’s  counsel  in  language  of 
unparalleled  vehemence.  The  Judge’s  denunciations  left  the 
Benchers  no  alternative  but  to  examine  the  cases  of  alleged 
professional  misconduct ;  and  the  Benchers  were  not  slow  to 
do  their  duty.  We  hold,  however,  that  even  then  they  had 
no  business  to  punish  for  mere  contempt  of  Court;  and 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  list  of  charges  preferred  against  Dr. 
Kenealy,  the  only  relevant  one  was  the  charge  of  imputing, 
without  justifiable  cause,  partiality  to  the  Judges,  and  per¬ 
jury  and  other  offences  to  the  witnesses  of  the  prosecution. 
The  rest  w'ere  mere  reiterations  of  the  violent  and  undigni¬ 
fied  complaints  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum.  •  If  Dr.  Kenealy  . 
committed  contempt  of  Court,  w'hy  did  not  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbum  commit  Dr.  Kenealy?  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn 
said  that  if  he  had  been  on  the  bench  he  w'ould  have  laid 
Dr.  Kenealy  by  the  heels  and  w'e  may  take  his  word  for 
it.  No  severer  condemnation  of  the  three  Tichbome  ’ 
Judges  has  ever  been  uttered  than  that  single  sentence  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn.  If  it  was  a  desire  not  to  prejudice 
the  plaintiff’s  case  by  sending  his  counsel  to  prison  that 
suspended  the  righteous  judgment  of  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
burn,  why  did  he  make  so  much  of  it  in  his  impassioned 
appeal  to  the  jury  and  the  Bar  of  England  ?  And  if  a 
Court  having  power  to  imprison  for  contempt  declines  to 
exercise  that  power,  and  submits  tamely  to  insults  it  has  full 
power  to  punish,  what  right  has  the  Bench  of  an  Inn  to 
come  forward  and  do  the  office  of  executioner?  We  main¬ 
tain  that  the  inaction  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  makes 
it  tdtra  vires  of  the  Gray’s  Inn  Benchers  to  discuss  charges 
of  contempt.  The  Queen’s  Bench  punished  Dr.  Kenealy  by 
declamation  as  violent  and  harmless  as  his  own  ;  and  it  is 
not  for  anybody  else  to  come  in  and  supplement  the  punish¬ 
ment.  The  charge  of  misconduct,  in  imputing  discreditable 
motives  to  the  Judges  and  hostile  witnesses  without  reason¬ 
able  cause,  is  a  different  matter,  and  lies  fairly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Benchers.  They  are — and,  if  they  have 
wisdom,  they  will  long  remain — a  Court  of  Honour  for  the 
members  of  the  Bar.  No  question  could  more  fairly  belong  to 
them  than  the  measure  of  the  license  of  an  advocate’s  tongue. 
Their  decision  would  have  been  received  w'ith  respect,  and 
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would  have  helped  the  public  to  decide  a  question  which  it 
is  constantly  debating  with  itself.  There  is  no  privilege  of 
the  Bar  regarded  with  so  much  jealousy  by  the  laity  as  the 
indiscriminate  license  of  forensic  abuse.  Popular  literature 
of  every  sort  abounds  in  denunciations  of  this  great  evil — 
sentimentalists  like  Dickens,  and  rationalists  like  George 
Eliot  treat  the  bully  of  the  bar”  as  a  protected  nuisance. 
We  have  never  yet  known  how  far  the  evil  is  really  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  privileges  of  the  profession.  The  !^nchers 
of  Gray’s  Inn  had  a  noble  opportunity  of  enlightening  the 
public  on  this  very  important  point.  There  may  have  been 
a  want  of  precedent  for  their  action,  but  Englishmen  would 
have  been  glad  to  know  that  the  powers  of  the  most  privi¬ 
leged  order  in  England  might  be  rendered  harmless,  not  by 
limiting  the  privileges,  but  by  trusting  to  the  honour  of 
the  order.  The  Benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn  have  given  no 
answer,  but  take  up  another  question,  about  which  their 
opinion  is  worthless.  Their  conduct  betrays  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  vacillation,  and  the  most  charitable  of  the  many 
suspicions  it  excites  is  that  they  found  on  inquiry  that  the 
professional  misconduct  of  Dr.  Kenealy  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
justify  them  in  taking  action  against  him.  If  any  principle 
at  all  is  to  be  gathered  from  their  proceedings,  it  is  that  a 
barrister  may  slander  a  witness  in  open  Court,  but  must  not 
edit  a  journal  which  libels  her  Majesty’s  Judges  or  the 
Benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  connection  of  Dr.  Kenealy  with 
the  Englishman  might  have  entered  into  the  charges 
originally  adopted  by  the  Inn.  It  might  be  said,  that  to 
establish  a  journal  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  defeated 
client  is  professional  misconduct  in  a  barrister,  and  nobody 
would  have  complained  if  the  Englishman  had  been  treated 
as  a  separate  head  of  offence,  or  an  aggravation  of  the  other 
offences.  But  Gray’s  Inn  has  dropped  the  other  offences, 
and  gone  in  exclusively  for  the  Englishman.  It  found  Dr. 
Kenealy  guilty  of  editing  a  paper  full  of  scurrilous  libels, 
and  declared  him  therefore  unworthy  of  being  a  Bencher  of 
the  Inn.  It  then  proceeded  to  consider  whether  by  per¬ 
sisting  in  his  editorship  Dr.  Kenealy  had  not  made  himself 
unfit  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bar,  and  as  it  would  be,  we 
suppose,  contrary  to  etiquette  to  disbar  a  Queen’s  Counsel, 
the  Inn  requested  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  strip  him  of  his 
silk,  in  order  that  he  may  be  stripped  of  his  stuff  after¬ 
wards.  The  whole  gravamen  is  the  misconduct  of  publish¬ 
ing  scurrilous  libels.  Dr.  Kenealy  is  disbenched  and  dis¬ 
barred  not  because  he  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct  in  his 
character  of  counsel,  but  because  he  has  committed  a  moral 
offence  which  makes  him  unfit  to  associate  with  the 
Benchers  of  Gh*ay’s  Inn.  Are  the  Benchers  prepared  to 
carry  out  this  principle  to  all  its  logical  consequences  ? 
There  are  many  offences  *  more  heinous  in  the  sight  of 
Englishmen  than  libel.  It  would  be  too  much  to  suppose 
that  all  the  members  of  Gray’s  Inn  are  totally  free  from 
such  offences,  and  in  declining  such  a  supposition  we  impute 
nothing  against  the  professional  honour  of  any  one  of  them. 
Is  Gray’s  Inn,  then,  about  to  institute  a  Censorship  of 
Morals  over  its  members  ?  Are  the  Benchers  to  examine 
each  other,  and  say  who  is  unfit  to  sit  at  the  sacred  table 
by  reason  of  personal  unworthiness  ?’  Are  they  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Scotch  Presbytery,  which  a  few  days 
ago  gravely  sat  upon  a  backsliding  brother  who  had  been 
cast  in  damages  in  a  case  of  breach  of  promise  ?  Surely 
the  selection  of  libel  as  the  offence  for  which  Dr.  Kenealy 
was  to  be  expelled  was  most  unfortunate.  First  of  all, 
it  is  a  private  injury  and  a  public  offence,  for  which  a 
man  may  be  called  to  account  both  in  the  civil  and  in 
the  criminal  courts  ?  Had  Dr.  Kenealy  been  found  ^Ity 
by  a  jury,  the  Bench  might  have  proceeded  against  him  as 
it  would  have  done  after  a  conviction  for  theft  or  highway 
robbery.  Even  the  Judges  need  not  scruple  to  ask  the 
aid  of  public  justice  for  the  defence  of  personal  character. 
The  Benchers  have  anticipated  a  public  and  searching  in¬ 
quiry  by  a  few  hours’  informal  and  wholly  one-sided  inves¬ 
tigation  in  a  secret  chamber.  Again,  in  libel  everything 
depends  on  the  possibility  of  justification.  The  niost 
atrocious  of  all  Dr.  Kenealy  s  libels  was  that  which  im¬ 
puted  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  gross  partiality  and  pre¬ 
judice  before  and  during  the  trial.  Unfortunately  the 
intemperate  eloquence  of  the  summing-up  predisposed 


men’s  minds  fo  catch  readily  at  such  a  suspicion.  Is  it 
for  Gray  s  Inn  to  say  on  its  own  responsibility,  about  this 
and  similar  charges,  that  they  are  so  entirely  without  foun¬ 
dation  that  the  man  who  sanctions  them  is  to  be  stripped 
of  his  professional  privileges  and  cast  a  beggar  into  the 
streets?  From  the  reports  of  the  final  pension  of  the 
Bench  we  find  that  Dr.  Kenealy’s  attacks  on  individual 
members  of  that  body  were  more  bitterly  complained  of 
than  anything  else.  We  are  sorry  the  Benchers  of  Gray’s 
Inn  suffered  even  the  appearance  of  personal  revenge  to 
find  a  place  in  their  discussions,  On  all  reasonable  prin¬ 
ciples  of  jurisprudence  it  renders  their  decision  absolutely 
worthless,  foij  they  have  thereby  made  themselves 'judges  in 
their  own  cause.  For  calling  Master  Manisty  “  an  ex-attor- 
ney  ”  and  Master  Holker  **  a  mere  puppet,”  for  saying  that 
the  Benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn  were  so  illiterate  that  they  had 
to  get  Dr.  Kenealy  to  correct  the  bad  grammar  of  their 
address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, — and  these  are  the  heaviest 
charges  mentioned  in  the  communique  to  the  Times, — a 
man  is  to  be  fined  in  all  his  prospects  and  ruined  in  all  his 
professional  rights.  Mr.  Holker  is  the  only  Bencher  of 
Gray’s  Inn  about  whom  the  public  knows  enough  to  judge 
of  the  atrocity  of  this  libel  against  him  ;  but  if  Mr.  Holker 
has  read  all  that  has  been  written  about  him  since  his 
escapade  at  Preston,  he  must  know  that  Dr.  Kenealy  is 
among  the  very  mildest  of  his  critics.  Why,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  called  him  that  fool  Holker,”  and  Blackwood  of 
this  month  says  it  is  a  pity  he  wasn’t  a  licensed  victualler. 
Dr.  Kenealy  calls  him  a  mere  puppet,”  and  this  childish 
attack  is  childishly  published  as  amongst  the  foremost 
reasons  for  disbarring  and  disbenching  the  offender. 

We  regret  that  Lord  Cairns  has  thought  fit  to  sanction 
and  imitate  the  action  of  the  Benchers.  Both  he  and  they 
have  undertaken  to  punish,  without  inquiry  or  evidence, 
offences  truly  cognisable  by  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Law. 
Nay,  they  have  punished  precipitately,  when  the  law, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  punished  at  all.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  Dr.  Kenealy  is  insane,  or  in  some  way 
deranged — and  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  his  conduct 
makes  the  supposition  either  incredible  or  uncharitable — 
have  the  Benchers  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  taken  that  pos¬ 
sibility  into  consideration  ?  That  and  many  other  defences 
neglected  by  these  secret  and  irresponsible  judges  might 
have  been  brought  up  in  a  Court  of  Law.  Both  Lord 
Cairns  and  the  Benchers  appear  to  have  been  proceeding  on 
principles  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  moment. 
They  have  assumed  that  the  rank  of  barrister  and  Queen’s 
Counsel  is  a  privilege  that  may  be  freely  resumed  by  those 
who  gave  it  when  they  think  it  is  no  longer  deserved,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  trade  position,  to  which  a  man  has  as  much 
right  as  a  mechanic  to  his  tools.  They  have  assumed  that 
Judges  and  Benchers  are  of  such  superior  dignity  that  they 
should  not  be  required  to  **  descend  ”  to  the  Courts  of  Law 
for  protection  against  scurrilous  libels.  They  have  treated 
the  offence  of  libelling  with  a  severity  far  beyond  the  ample 
punishments  already  provided  by  the  law.  Will  anybody 
estimate  the  equiv^ent  in  pecuniary  fines  of  Dr.  Kenealy’s 
disbarment  ?  Will  anybody  say  that  public  opinion  re-  ' 
gards  the  possibility  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  damages 
as  insufficient  to  deter  men  from  this  offence  ?  Is  a 
barrister,  of  all  men,  to  be  most  severely  punished  for 
scandalising  magnates,  and  is  his  guilt  to  be  taken  for 
granted  when  publication  has  been  proved  ?  The  Press  is 
interested  in  every  attempt  to  increase  the  sufficiently  heavy 
penalties  against  literary  offences.  The  Bar  is  bound  to 
resist  any  extension  of  the  irresponsible  authority  of  the 
Benchers.  Both  the  Bar  and  the  Press  have,  we  believe, 
suffered  their  natural  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  Tich- 
bome  defence  to  blind  them  to  the  dangerous  developments 
of  arbitrary  power  which  the  case  has  occasioned.  The  law 
of  contempt  of  Court  was  strained  during  the  trial  to  the 
point  of  tyranny,  and  journalists  seemed  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  at  liberty  to  dispute  or  even  criticise  the  action,  or 
the  opinions,  of  any  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law.  It  has 
now  been  decided  that  the  Benchers  of  an  Inn  may  deprive 
a  counsel  of  his  means  of  living  for  suffering  to  be  published 
in  his  name  matter  which  is  primd  facie  libellous.  We 
hope  Sir  William  Harcourt,  as  Dr.  Kenealy’s  counsel, 
wiU  be  able  to  convince  the  Judges  of  England  that  this 
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monstrous  autliority  do6s  not  exist.  If  liG  fails,  tlie  con- 
gtitution  of  the  Inns  of  Court  must  be  changed.  The  ruin 
of  Dr.  Kenealy,  pitiable  though  it  be,  is,  after  all,  a  light 
matter  compared  with  the  danger  w^hich  threatens  everj' 
independent  advocate  from  the  boundless  powers  of  a 
possibly  hasty,  intemperate,  'and  prejudiced  body  of 
Benchers. 

REAL  AND  ARTISTIC  POVERTY. 

The  season  of  benevolence  sets  in  with  the  fogs  and  the 
frost  and  the  famine  prices  of  coals.  The  professional  beggar, 
to  whom  the  inclement  skies  are  as  sunshine  to  a  farmer  before 
harvest,  issues  from  one  of  the  thousand  human  warrens  of 
London,  and  commences  his  campaign  of  imposture  for  the 
winter.  There  are  several  varieties  of  what  we  would  term 
artistic  mendicants  familiar  to  us.  They  have  inherited  the 
traditions  of  their  business  from  days  as  far  back  as  those  in 
which  Ben  Jonson  wrote  about  them.  They  have  defied  and 
escaped  all  law  s  enact(‘d  for  their  suppression.  As  it  is  they 
are  flourishing,  in  sjiite  of  several,  and  notobly  of  one,  indus¬ 
trious  and  wily  institution,  w'hose  whole  aim  and  end  it  is  to 
discourage  and  destroy  them.  The  police  have  never  been 
their  worst  enemies.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  w^ould  seem  to 
liave  licenses  from  Colonel  Henderson  and  permits  from  Scot- 
land-yanl  to  carry  on  their  trade.  The  sailor  in  stumps,  for 
example,  has  a  certain  beat,  in  which  he  is  evidently  as  much 
at  ease  and  at  home  as  Edie  Ochiltrie  in  the  Monkbarns  dis¬ 
trict.  No  constable  interferes  with  him  as  he  deposits  himself 
on  the  ground  w’ithou^  any  dread  on  the  score  of  the  statute 
of  “  move  on,”  which  we  observe  put  in  operation  so  rigidly 
against  common  loiterers  or  cop|>er  gamblers  watching  for 
telegrams  at  the  oftices  of  the  sporting  papers.  This  mutilated 
bert)  has  spread  out  before  him  an  illustration  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  in  which  he  lost  his  limbs.  A  decoy  penny  is  placed 
u|>on  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  the  picture.  The  face  of  the  brave 
fellow  himself  wears  a  resigned,  but  still  a  ho})eful  expression. 
Surely  you  cannot  pass  him  by  without  parting  with  an 
obolus?  What  if  you  knew  that  he  earns  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  shillings  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon — a  fact  you 
would  not  find  it  so  difiicult  to  understand  if  you  watched  from 
the  window  opposite  the  number  of  donations,  not  invariably 
small  change  either,  bestow’ed  on  the  rogue.  As  the 
rain  falls  in  a  quiet  street  three  figures  clothed  in  thin 
canvas  slowdy  promenade  its  centre,  singing  or  howling,  as 
they  crawl  along,  the  most  hideous  and  dismal  of  chants. 
Their  voices  are  wonderfully  strong,  but  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  cri|>pled  by  an  accident  to  a  steam  engine  or  boiler, 
and  so  they  do  not  carry  w’ith  them  the  normal  proportion  of 
a.rm8  and  legs,  and  the  burden  of  the  song  is  to  explain  how 
they  are  thus  unfitted  to  work  again  like  other  men.  They, 
too,  are  never  molested.  We  never  remember  reading  a 
single  instance  of  their  having  had  to  appear  before  a  magis¬ 
trate.  They  are  yet  known  to  be  thorough  schemers,  artistic 
becrgars  of  the  most  incorrigible  and  inveterate  description. 
They  can  be  trace<l  to  their  horrible  dens  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Cherry-gardens  or  of  Whitechapel.  Cherry-gardens 
is  a  most  select  locality,  and  used  to  he  extensively  patronised 
by  a  singular  population  of  giants,  dwarfs,  fat  boys,  learned 
pigs,  and  still  more  learned  dogs.  AVhat  is  that  llighlander 
— from  the  broom  and  heather  of  the  Seven  Dials— but  a 
mendicant  in  thin  disguise  ?  As  he  blows  up  his  horrible 
instrument,  a  wretched  woman  in  a  short  dress  and  a  velvet 
bodice  Ijegins  to  ])rance  in  the  mud  to  the  music.  Police¬ 
man  maiches  past  the  exhibition  without  ev^en  looking  at  it. 
When  the  pas  soul  is  over,  Taglioui,  with  a  visage  resembling 
the  face  'jf  a  frog,  holds  out  a  cap  for  largesse.  The  spectacle 
liiis  been  a  failure,  and  the  draggled  harridan,  with  a  frown, 
pulls  a  filthy  shawl  over  her  shoulders  and  tramps  behind  the 
minstrel,  who  makes  for  another  pitch,  to  use  the  language 
of  his  own  tribe. 

There  are  many  reasons,  perhaps  the  most  important 
•of  w’hich  could  not  l)e  dwelt  upon  in  a  journal  not  devoted 
to  medic;d  interests,  why  poor  creatures  of  monstrous  shapes 
should  not  Ik‘  heljied  to  display  themselves  in  our  public  | 
thoroughfares.  J/ukIoh  is  perhaps  the  only  city  now  in  * 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  where  amorphous  hulks  of  humanity  I 
are  to  be  seen  iti  some  of  the  jwincipal  streets.  There  are 
two  cripples,  mere  trunks,  in  the  habit  of  using  the  most 
fashionable  j>art  of  Piccadilly  for  the  last  couple  of  years. 
One  has  an  iutelligent  bright  look,  but  seems  to  sufll'er  from 
ill-healtli.  He  sits  and  shoves  himself  about  in  w’hat  seems 
to  be  a  large  caudle-box  on  little  wheels,  and  round  his  neck 
is  a  smaller  box  containing  matches,  i)encils,  and  such  like 
W’are  for  sale.  The  other  is  a  florid  giant  with  big  features 
and  prot  iberant  eyes,  which  he  rolls  from  side  to  side  with 
«an  ogreish  leerlfts  he  also  propels  himself  along  the  pavement 
in  a  kind  of  rsft.  There  is  a  permanent  concertina  player, 
or  defoirael  mannikin,  outside  the  National  Gallery,  and 
blind  men,  or  men  simulating  blindness,  have  their  fixed  posts 


in  Knightsbridge  or  Bayswater  as  if  they  paid  a  rent  to  the 
parish  for  the  vantage  ground.  All  this  represents  a  hich 
premium  given  to  impostors,  idle  wretches,  and  creatures  for 
whom  the  State  should  provide  retreats  and  asylums.  What 
becomes  of  the  swarms  of  ballad -singers,  mock  pedlars 
musicians,  killing  quiet  with  cornopeans,  fiddles,  anything 
which  will  be  an  excuse  for  attracting  notice  ?  Mendicity 
organisations  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  that  they  are  engaged  in  occupations  which  are  periectly 
legitimate,  if  not  praiseworthy.  They  deal  only  with  the 
simpler  and  the  shallower  knaves.  The  beggar  undisfruised 
attacks  only  ladies  who  are  by  themselves,  or  gentlemen  who 
have  been  demonstratively  generous  before  them  to  crossing- 
sw’eepers.  Here,  again,  is  a  licensed  and  unreasonable  form 
of  mendicancy.  It  has  no  longer  the  justification  of  romantic 
associations  about  it.  It  used  to  l>e  said  that  crossing- 
sweepers  stood  well  with  their  bankers,  and  that  when  they 
disappeared  in  the  autumn  they  were  engaged  in  shooting 
grouse  on  moors,  perhaps  hired  from  one  of  their  patrons. 
These  legends  are  no  longer  listened  to.  The  crossing-sweep 
myth  has  been  exploded.  Still  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
crossing-sweep  plies  his  broom  and  expects  his  toll.  AVe  pay 
taxes  Uiat  the  streets  may  be  kept  in  decent  order,  and  these 
scarecrow  volunteers  have  no  right  to  establish  regular 
“  pikes”  at  certain  places.  The  superstition  that  the  self- 
made  and  self-appointed  scavenger  was  a  broken-down  gen¬ 
tleman  or  railw’ay  director  is  also  one  of  those  common  errors 
which  have  been  corrected  by  inquiry  and  experience.  The 
crossing-sweep  is  no  more  a  gentleman  run  to  seed  than  the 
rascal  who  presides  over  the  chalk  drawing  of  a  mackerel,  a 
plate,  and  the  head  of  a  negro  is  an  exhibitor  at  the  Academy 
left  without  an  order.  There  was  a  time  when  novelists 
continued  to  support  the  fiction  that  members  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  might  be  found  touching  their  hats  to  pedestrians  and 
clearing  the  gutter  from  their  path.  An  illustration  to  Mr. 
Oliphaut’s  ‘  Piccadilly’  may  be  recalled  here,  where  a  fashion¬ 
able  man  leans  with  a  pensive  and  dejected  air  upon  a  broom. 
But  that  street  artist  has  been  exposed  ever  so  many  years 
ago.  The  trick  has  been  mentioned  and  described  in  periodi¬ 
cals  without  end.  His  occupation,  or  no  occupation,  prospers 
all  the  same,  and  brings  in  more  money  probably  within  the 
day  than  the  w^ages  of  a  workman  wdthin  the  same  period. 
It  is  regarded  as  skilled  labour  to  draw  or  become  the  proprietor 
of  the  mackerel,  the  head  of  the  negro,  or  the  broken  j^late. 
A^'agrant  men  have  been  driven  from  fairs,  and  are  being 
driven  from  race-courses.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
being  abolished  as  wild  fowl  have  been  rendered  scarce  by 
modern  reforms  and  iniprovements.  Pleasure  fairs,  as  they 
were  called,  are  being  gradually  put  down,  and  with  them  the 
list  of  wanderers  and  show-people  who  are  accustomed 
to  herd  in  caravans.  The  circumstance  lias  driven  a  large 
number  of  these  queer,  quaint  folk  into  the  purlieus  of  our 
towns  and  cities — London,  of  course,  being  the  chief 
refuge  for  them.  Hence,  for  the  time,  an  apparent  increase 
of  their  numbers  in  our  streets.  But  then,  wdiat  are  we 
doing  with  the  real  poor  who  cannot  tumble  upon  carpets  or 
swallow  tow,  and  breathe  fire  ?  AVe  are  told — and  told  with 
truth — that  w’e  may  take  it  for  granted  that  objects  of  charity 
are  not  to  be  met  with  abroad.  •  The  records  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  abundantly  prove  it.  AA'e  are  also 
informed  by  any  of  these  well-meaning  institutions,  that  at 
most,  and  at  our  best,  w’e  cannot  do  much  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  extremely  indigent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  receive 
the  most  startling  lessons  in  cynicism  from  narratives  of 
operations  for  the  relief  of  the  starving.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine,  as  many  people  through  certain  predilections  do 
imagine,  that  poverty  is  a  nurse  often  to  the  moral  virtues. 
Oil  the  contrary,  poverty  may  act  as  a  cancer  on  the  higher 
dispositions  of  our  nature.  There  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  unreliable  and  untrustworthy  who  would  have  been, 
as  Becky  Sharp  put  it,  good  and  honest  enough  upon  sufficient 
and  comfortable  incomes.  The  poor  are  not  only  open  to 
temptations  which  assail  them  at  moments  of  physical  as  well 
as  moral  weakness,  but  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  have 
grown  up  has  been  such  as  to  leave  them  often  destitute  of  the 
more  refined  instincts  or  impulses  towards  duty  or  sacrifice  at 
all.  Here  are,  for  example,  half  a  dozen  girls,  fourteen  years 
of  age,  who  in  dirty  weather  come  round  to  the  areas,  and 
inquire  whether  the  housemaid  will  have  her  steps  cleaned 
by  deputy.  See  one  of  them  at  work  on  this  job,  and  then,  after 
pocketing  her  penny,  joining  a  lioy  of  her  own  age  who  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  her.  To  describe  the  grime  and  filth  of  the  pair  w  ould 
not  be  a  pleasant  task,  but  far  worse  than  her  looks  is  the  voice 
and  language  of  the  miserable  hoyden.  It  is  hoarse  and  raucous, 
like  that  rather  of  a  husky  man  than  of  a  girl  growing  into 
womanhood.  These  young  savages  tell  you  they  live  together. 
Their  squabbling  over  a  few  halfpence  as  you  leave  them  is 
accompanied  by  oaths  and  imprecations  horrible  to  listen  to. 
There  would  not  be  much  use  in  catching  this  interesting 
couple  for  the  School  Board.  They  are  already  old  in  wicked¬ 
ness  and  mischief.  Philanthropists  on  the  hunt  for  oppor- 
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tuiiitics  to  l>6  l)Ountiful  will  find  such  creatures  auy  five 
minutes  in  London.  The  chances  are  that  if  you  took  them 
and  clothed  them  they  would  be  neither  better  nor  more 
comfortable  after  the  process.  They  do  derive  an  immediate 
animal  pleasure  from  heat  and  food ;  but  they  will  pawn  your 
gift  of  garments,  and  assume  their  own  rags,  as  soon  as  your 
back  is  turned.  Are  we  safe,  then,  in  giving  to  beggars  at 
all?  We  should  not  give  to  beggars  except  through  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  are  endeavouring  to  distinguish  real  from 
pretended  distress.  There  will  not  be  w’^auting,  however, 
calls  upon  our  purses  by  the  benevolent  who  estiiblish  a  sort 
of  carnival  of  charity  at  Christmas.  There  will  be  Christmas 
dinners  and  Christmas  breakfasts  to  subscribe  for,  and  other 
workhouse  treats  and  festivals  of  a  similar  description.  We 
liav’e  no  wish  to  deride  or  discourage  these  amiable  efforts  at 
rendering  paupers  joyous  for  a  round  of  the  clock.  It  does 
good  also,  no  doubt,  to  the  W’orkhouse  children.  But  this 
may  be  remarked  :  real  charity — genuine  benev’oleuce — has 
been  always  accounted  a  shy  virtue,  and  it  seems  to  us  as  if 
many  people  run  the^  risk  of  discounting  part  of  the  reward 
they  expect  for  exercising  it  by  going  to  stare  and  grow  agree¬ 
ably  interested  and  excited  over  the  objects  uj>on  w’hom  they 
have  expended  their  money  and  want  to  exhaust  their 
emotional  sentiments. 


WEEKLY  ‘^AT  HOMES.” 

As  the  winter  closes  in  upon  us  the  social  dispositions 
which — if  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  bull — have  lain 
hybernating  all  the  autumn,  slowly  aw’ake  to  activity. 
Parties  of  a  mild  and  informal  kind  are  heard  of  here  and 
there  throughout  the  vast  outstretching  limbs  of  London, 
and  by  degrees  the  regular  winter  society  of  the  town  resumes 
the  even  tenour  of  its  way.  To  the  graver  part  of  mankind 
these  out-of-the-season  gatherings  are  notoriously  more  agree¬ 
able  than  the  over-crowded,  over-heated,  helter-skelter  of 
splendid  entertainments  in  May,  June,  and  July;  there  is 
less  display  and  more  leisure  ;  and  friends,  fresh  from  their 
long-vacation  rambles,  are  eager  to  exchange  the  ideas  and  i 
experiences  they  have  accumulated  in  the  interval  of  separa¬ 
tion.  There  are  few  oppressively  grand  people  (at  least  till 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament),  to  impose  solemnity  and  , 
involve  costliness  of  entertainment ;  and  those  mothers  with 
squadrons  of  daughters,  who  make  evening  jiaHies  battle-  , 
fields  of  life  and  death  importance,  reserve  their  artillery  for 
their  summer  campaign.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  incon¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  working  intellect  of  London  is 
already  at  home,  and  more  easily  attracted  and  brought  to  a 
focus  in  December  and  January  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year. 

Of  course  it  thus  happens  that  it  is  just  now',  when  the 
w'heels  of  the  social  machine  begin  to  turn  once  more,  that 
much  of  the  order  of  the  ensuing  year  is  settled,  and  people 
practically  decide  which  style  of  living  and  entertaining  they 
will  adopt,  what  acquaintances  they  will  cultivate  or  drop, 
and  whether  or  not  they  w’ill  open  their  houses  to  any  of 
those  more  or  less  formal  weekly  reunions  which  consti¬ 
tute  so  important  an  item  of  social  arrangements.  It  is 
regarding  the  last  that  we  think  a  little  common  sense 
w'ould  serve  most  usefully  to  determine  the  decisions  of  i 
hesitating  couples  yet  unversed  in  that  very  abstruse 
branch  of  the  “Science  of  Sociology,”  as  (with  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer’s  permission)  we  may  fairly  call  the  know¬ 
ledge  how  to  give  successful  parties.  The  stupid,  sheep¬ 
like  habit  of  running  after  one  another,  and  doing  a  thing 
blindly,  hoping  that,  as  it  has  turned  out  well  in  the  case  of 
A,  it  will  be  equally  prosperous  in  the  case  of  B,  forgetting 
that  the  conditions  of  A  and  B’s  lives  are  totally  different, 
leads  us  continually  into  the  dullest  mistakes.  Because  in 
the  narrow  precincts  of  a  Parisian  faubourg,  and  with  Parisian 
habits,  charming  coteries  have  for  ages  lieen  gathered  into 
their  saloons  by  the  Queens  of  Society,  from  Madame  de 
Kambouillet  downwards,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  in 
enormous  London,  through  a  cold  English  winter  and  after 
late  English  dinners,  similar  circles  can  be  made  up,  at  least 
without  special  and  transcendent  attractions.  Worse  still  is 
the  practice  of  jjeople  of  moderate  fortunes  and  average  social 
position  following  in  the  steps  of  the  grandees  of  their  own 
country,  and  announcing  to  their  little  world  of  acquaintances 
that  they  expect  to  receive  their  visits  on  certain  afternoons 
at  specified  hours.  The  cous^uence  of  this  fashion,  which 
is  yearly  grovring  amongst  us,  is  the  reverse  of  “  merciful,”  for 
it  is  “  twice  wablessed  ” — to  those  who  give,  and  to  those  who 
attend  such  hebdomadal  receptions.  The  lady  who  does  not 
find  every  week  that  her  day  to  be  “at  home  ”  is  the  brightest 
and  finest  for  taking  exercise,  or  the  best  or 
attending  a  concert,  visiting  a  passing  friend,  or  doing  any¬ 
thing  sitting  by  her  fireeiae,  must,  we  think,  be  more  or 
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social  life  has  been  well  defined  to  lie  the  Elimination  of  Bores* 
Nobody  is  obliged  in  town  (as  everybody  is  obliged  in  the 
country)  to  put  up  permanently  with  a  bore,  but  every  circle 
being  occasionally  infested  by  the  intrusion  unawares  of 
some  such  persons,  their  gradual  and  courteous  elimination, 
without  breach  of  the  slightest  law  of  the  biem^ances^  is  the 
triumph  of  judicious  tact.  This  great  achievement  presents 
no  insuperable  diBSculties  in  private  life,  where  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house  issue  no  general  invitations.  It  is 
always  easy  to  make  special  requests  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  ”  of  the  bores  to  dwindle  away  and  grow  beautifully 
less,  while  valid  excuses  for  not  accepting  their  reciprocal 
civilities  can  be  multiplied  as  required.  But  woe  to  the  ill- 
advised  couple  who,  having  several  bores  on  their  list,  permit 
themselves  to  publish  that  they  will  be  “  at  home  on  Mon¬ 
days,”  or  auy  other  day  of  the  seven — henceforth  for  mouths 
given  over  to  the  invasions  of  the  enemy,  w-ho  (by  the  hypo¬ 
thesis),  being  bores,  are  apt  to  find  their  acquaintances  in¬ 
visible,  and  therefore  prey  insatiably  upon  the  hapless  victims 
who  have  debarred  themselves  from  the  privilege  of  shutting 
their  doors.  As  for  the  visitors,  there  is  the  double  nuisance 
of  needing  to  remember  that  Mrs.  Smith  in  Begent’s-park 
expects  a  visit  on  Monday,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  who  lives  next 
door,  another  on  Tuesd«iy,  while  Mrs.  Brown  in  Pimlico  and 
Mrs.  Bobinson  in  Notting-hill  have  both  fixed  on  Wednesday 
to  receive  their  friends,  and  count  it  no  civility  to  leave  a 
card  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  When  the  vast  effort 
has  been  made,  the  visitor  (who,  perhaps,  really  likes  to  see 
his  or  her  friend)  finds  her  with  her  veiy  most  objectionable 
bores — whom  it  has  been  his  labour  for  years  to  avoid-  -esta¬ 
blished,  obviously  en  'permanence^  by  her  fireside. 

For  grandee  dameSy  or  wives  of  men  of  political  importance, 
who  may  be  content  to  put  up  wdth  dull  afternoons  for  the 
performance  of  what  are,  in  their  case,  actual  social  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  practice  of  weekly  receptions  is  doubtle.ss  useful 
and  proper  enough  ;  but,  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  they 
are  eminently  undesirable  for  lesser  mortals,  especially  for 
those  who  possess  what  is  otherwise  a  very  valuable  thing,  a 
mixed  and  multifarious  acquaintance  among  men  and  women 
of  marked  opinions  and  characters,  and  of  different  social 
standings.  The  pleasure  and  profit  of  conversing  freely  with 
persons  who  think  freely  and  differently  on  all  great  topics  of 
interest,  and  who  see  the  world  from  opposite  standpoints — 
with  people,  in  short,  who  lead  genuine  iiunian  lives  of  their 
own,  and  do  not  merely  follow  in  the  ruts  of  other  men’s 
wheels — is  the  great  mental  advantage  of  society.  But  this 
delight  is  often  wholly  nullified  by  bringing  together  incon¬ 
gruous  characters  at  haphazard,  who  are  unwilling  or  afraid 
to  open  their  lijis  in  each  other’s  company  ;  albeit,  if  carefully 
selected  and  properly  introduced  (as  at  a  well-chosen  dinner 
party),  they  may  form  the  most  agreeable  and  diversified 
circle.  Only  to  those  whose  visiting  list  is  composed  of  such 
homogeneous  materials  as  that  they  may  be  safely  shaken  in 
a  bug  without  fear  of  friction  or  explosion  ;  who  have  noliores, 
and  care  nothing  for  a  Ute-a-tete  with  a  real  friend — only  to 
such  persons  can  we  honestly  recommend  to  send  round  cards 
testifying  to  their  acejuaintance  that  they  pledge  themselves 
to  be  “At  Home  on  Thursdays,”  or  on  any  other  day,  for  the 
rest  of  this  winter.  Savoir  Vivre. 


“BBOTHER  BENDIGO.” 

Mr.  Spurjgeon  took  occasion  last  week  at  “  the  fifth  Quar¬ 
terly  conference  of  Christian  workers  from  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis  ”  to.  say  a  few  words  about  the  art  of  preaching. 
His  advice  to  young  preachers,  he  said,  was  not  to  preach 
over  people’s  heads,  but  to  use  the  language  of  the  people. 
They  must  get  rid  of  the  mechanism  of  preaching  and  preach 
something  of  an  original  character,  not  in  a  dull  cold  way,  but 
with  their  whole  manhood  aroused,  and  in  a  bold  direct 
manner  and  believingly.  The  way  to  wdii  souls  was  to  go 
and  do  it.  Nelson  liked  to  get  his  ship  alongside  the  enemy  ; 
and  so  it  was  with  Christian  workers  and  preachers,— let 
them  only  get  close  enough  to  the  enemy  and  he  will  soon 
haul  down  his  colours.  He,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  while  walking 
over  Clapham  Common  the  other  dav  had  met  a  man  wheeling 
a  large  truck  on  which  was  the  smallest  possible  paper  parcel. 
Thinking  this  rather  an  odd  thing,  he  had  ventured  to  speak 
to  him  regarding  it,  when  the  man  replied,  “  I  ve  been  walk¬ 
ing  about, all  this  blessed,  day  and  I’ve  not  seen  a  single  man 
hxiking  as  if  he’d  give  me  a  pint  of  beer,  until  I  saw  you. 
He,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  considered  this  a  nice  clean  ciit  across 
country,  and  when  the  man  went  awav  rejoicing  it  struck 
him  very  forcibly  that  exactly  as  he  had  got  very  quickly  to 
his  pint  of  l)eer  so  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  preachers  to 
get  as  quickly  as  possible  *10  their  point,  and  not  to  beat  about 
the  bush.  Such  was  the  substance  of  Mr  Snurgeon’s  advice 
to  his  brother  Christian  workers,  and  his  ideal  preacher  would 
seem  to  be  to  a  great  extent  realised  in  the  recently-converted 
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Mr.  Bendigo,  whose  style  certainly  has  .  the  merit  of  going 
straight  to  its  point  without  any  needless  .periphrasis  or  cir¬ 
cumlocution.  Mr.  Bendigo,  who  has  recently  been  preaching 
at  the  J»ndon  Cabmen’s  Mission  Hall,  originally  followed 
the  profession  of  a  prize-fighter,  in  which  he  attained  con¬ 
siderable  eminence,  rising  ultimately,  by  dint  of  going 
straight  to  his  point,  to  the  proud  position  of  champion  of 
England.  He  is  now,  it  seems,  according  to  the  account 
given  of  him  by  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Daily 
News,  a  respectable-looking  old  gentleman  of  some  three¬ 
score  and  three  years,  “as  straight  as  a  pole  "and  with  “a 
fresh  healthy-looking  face.”  He  was,  on  the  occasion  when 
the  Commissioner  sat  at  his  feet,  “  decently  attired  in  a  frock 
coat,  with  black  velveteen  waistcoat,  buttoned  over  his  broad 
chest,”  and  “  except  a  certain  flattening  of  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  a  slight  indentation  on  the  forehead  between  the  eye¬ 
brows,  .and  a  crooked  finger  on  his  left  h<and,  he  bore  no 
traces  of  the  many  pitched  fights  of  which  he  is  the  hero, 
and  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  mild-mannered 
family  coachman.”  The  subject  of  his  address  to  the 
assembled  cabmen  was  his  own  “miraculous”  conversion, 
and  its  style,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Daily  News,  although 
“occasionally  marked  by  grotesque  touches,”  was  yet  “not 
without  its  pathos.”  After  modestly  referring  to  the  days 
when  he  was  “  a  fighting  character,”  and  of  a  disposition 
so  desperately  fierce  and  evil  thsit  his  Christian  friends  used  to 
follow  him  at  a  respectful  distance  in  the  streets  praying 
aloud  for  his  conversion,  Mr.  Bendigo  proceeded  at  once  to 
lay  his  ship  alongside  the  enemy.  Thirty  years  ago,  he  said, 
he  had  come  up  to  London  to  fight  Ben  Caunt  ;  now  he  had 
come  up  to  tight  for  King  Jesus.  Two  years  ago  he  and  the 
Saviour  had  had  a  round,  and  he  (Mr.  Bendigo),  in  spite  of 
his  ability  as  a  fighting  character,  was  down  on  his  knees  at 
the  first  go.  Then  it  was  that  he  found  grace,  and  from  that 
moment  he  has  dated  his  new  life,  considering  himself,  in 
spite  of  his  sixty-three  summers,  to  be  at  present  a  mere  baby 
of  two  years.  “  I’ve  got  a  many  cups  and  belts,”  he  apolo¬ 
getically  stated,  “  which  I  won  when  I  was  a  fighting  cha¬ 
racter.”  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  the  Daily  News 
apparently  considers  “  grotesque.”  “  Them  cups  and  belts 
will  fade ;  but  there’s  a  crown  being  prepared  for  old 
Bendigo  that’ll  never  fade.”  This,  of  course,  is  the  “  pathos.” 
Eor  the  rest,  we  gather  that  “  old  Bendigo  ”  said  “  more  to 
the  same  purport,”  and  that  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the 
Daily  News  went  away  somewhat  shocked,  but  yet  con¬ 
siderably  edified.  Amongst  other  things  that  appear  to  have 
inclined  him  to  doubt  was  the  singing  of  an  old  hymn,  which, 
being  specially  altered  to  suit  the  occasion,  ran — 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow : 

Praise  Him  for  Brother  Bendigo, 

and  which,  as  it  was  sung  “  with  mighty  volume  of  sound,” 
was,  no  doubt,  peculiarly  effective,  and  must  have  gone  a 
long  way  towards  the  desired  operation  of  laying  the  Christian 
ship  alongside  the  enemy.  Whether  the  spectacle  of  a  large 
room  “crowded  to  overflowing”  wdth  London  cabmen,  all 
occupied  in  praising  God  for  “Brother  Bendigo”  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  is  on  the  whole  grotesque,  or  whether  it  can 
rather  claim  to  be  considered  as  pathetic,  the  representative 
of  the  Daily  News  does  not  inform  us.  He  contents  himself 
with  adding  th.at  Mr.  Bendigo  was  lively  as  a  sinner,  and  is 
lively  now  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  join  the  saints.  Of  this 
liveliness  a  touching  instance  is  given,  which  tends  to  show 
that,  at  the  outset  of  his  spiritual  career.  Brother  Bendigo’s 
enthusiasm  was  apt  to  take  erratic  shape.  It  seems  that  the 
new  convert  was  attending — quite  by  accident — a  certain 
infidel  meeting,  and  with  him  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
“Jim,”  to  whom,  under  the  guiding  care  of  Providence,  Ben¬ 
digo’s  regeneration  is  to  be  attributed.  We  cannot  better 
give  the  tale  than  in  the  very  words  of  the  Daily  News  Com¬ 
missioner  : — “  ‘  Who’s  them  fellows  on  the  platform  ?’  said 
Bendigo  to  Jim.  *  Infidels,’  said  Jim.  *  Wot’s  that  ?’  queried 
Bendigo.  ‘  Why,  fellows  .as  don’t  believe  in  God  or  the  devil.’ 
‘Then,  come  along,  and  we’ll  soon  clear  the  platform,’  said 
Bendigo,  beginning  to  strip.”  Even  Mr.  Spurgeon  could 
hardly  wish  a  preacher  to  go  straighter  to  his  point  than  this. 

The  Daily  News  is  an  eminently  serious  paper — so  serious, 
indeed,  that  it  is  commonly  understood  to  be  the  accredited,  or 
quasi-accredited,  organ  of  the  Nonconformists.  It  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  little  hard  to  see  why  it  should  go  out  of  its  way 
to  bring  “  Brother  Bendigo”  into  the  same  kind  of  notoriety 
.os  that  into  which  the  facile  pen  of  Mr.  Greenwood  dragged 
the  unfortunate  “  Wrens  of  the  Curragh,”  and  the  still  more 
unfortunate  “  Brummy.”  Its  special  representative  obviously 
feels  himself  in  a  very  diflScult  position.  He  does  not  like  to 
sneer  at  Brother  Bendigo,  and  to  m.ake  light  of  his  mission  to 
the  LoikIou  cabmen.  That  would  be  to  offend  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  serious.  Neither  can  he  bring  himself  to  altogether 
recommend,  as  a  new  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  an  ex¬ 
prize-fighter,  whose  own  account  of  his  own  conversion  is,  in 
eflfect,  that  the  Saviour  got  him  over  the  ropes  the  very  first 


round,  and  fibbed  him  heavily.  A  happy  medium  is  attempted 
by  this  suggestion,  that  Bendigo’s  style  and  manner,  although 
full  of  grotesque  touches,  is  yet  not  without  a  pathos  of  its 
own.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  enthusiastic  converts 
such  as  Bendigo  are  somewhat  of  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  that 
respectable  Protestantism  which  the  Daily  News  so  ably 
represents.  There  is  nothing  new  or  unusual  in  Bendigo’s 
case,  any  more  than  in  that  of  the  grande  dame  pourlemonde 
who,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  gave  up  her  pony  carriage 
and  turned  preacher.  The  ranks  of  the  Primitive  Christians 
were  largely  reinforced  from  the  gladiatorial  schools,  and 
Saint  Mary  of  Egypt,  the  Pelagia  of  Kingsley’s  ‘  Hypatia,* 
was  not  the  only  convert  of  her  class.  A  quick,  nervous 
animal  temperament,  full  of  life  and  vigour,  is  very  liable  to 
quick  and  sudden  impressions,  and  an  ex-prize-fighter  or 
rowing-man  is  the  one  person  of  all  others  to  be  suddenly 
converted  to  a  new  life.  Such  a  conversion  is  not  at  all  the 
total  change  of  mind  and  character  that  it  is  commonly  said 
I  and  supposed  to  be,  and  there  is  really  far  less  difference  than 
might  be  imagined  between  Bendigo,  the  Champion  of  England, 
and  “Brother  Bendigo,”  the  preacher.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  a  drunkard  to  take  the  pledge  and  to  adhere 
steadily  to  his  resolution.  The  very  pride  and  self-consciousness 
which  such  an  eflfort  involves  gives  the  man  all  the  strength  that 
is  needed  for  his  purpose.  And  so,  too,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
a  “  desperate”  character — a  rowdy,  a  haunter  of  bars,  a  foul- 
mouthed,  dissolute  reprobate— to  suddenly  resolve  that  he 
will  from  that  day  forth  give  up  his  bad  habits,  and  lead;a 
quiet  and  respectable  life.  In  the  main  the  man  is  the  same 
as  he  always  has  been.  He  is  certainly  unable  to  give  any , 
rational  or  coherent  account  of  his  changed  convictions.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Bendigo  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  powerful  preacher. 
He  lays  his  ship  alongside  the  enemy,  and  goes  straight  to 
his  point.  But  when  we  ask  what  he  has  to  tell  us,  or  in 
what  right  he  speaks,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  point  out  that  he 
is  a  totally  uneducated  man,  and  cannot  even  read  the  Bible 
from  which  he  preaches,  although  he  “  hopes  by  listening  to 
the  conversation  round  him  to  pick  up  a  good  deal.”  ft  is 
quite  possible,  and,  indeed,  probable,  that  with  a  certain 
audience  a  preacher  of  this  kind  should  have  a  very  consider¬ 
able  effect.  An  audience  of  London  cabmen  would  probably 
not  altogether  appreciate  a  course  of  Butler’s  sermons  upon 
human  nature,  or  of  Mansel’s  Bampton  lectures  upon  the 
limits  of  belief  and  faith  ;  while,  wnen  they  learn  how  at 
the  very  first  round  Mr.  l^udigo  was  put  into  Chancery  by 
his  Redeemer,  the  very  familiarity  of  the  metaphor  makes  the 
mysterious  doctrine  of  salvation  and  redemption  by  faith  as 
intelligible  to  them  as  it  probably  is  to  any  one  else.  Nor  is 
there  really  anything  of  which  the  most  orthodox  Christianity 
need  be  ashamed  in  such  coadjutors  as  Mr.  Bendigo  and  Mrs. 
Thistlethwayte.  Christianity,  as  we  understand  it,  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  two  sides.  It  involves  a  clean  and  pure  life ; 
it  also  involves  an  intelligent  grasp  of  certain  very  difl&cult 
intellectual  propositions.  It  is  part,  indeed,  of  the  theory  of 
Protestantism  that  we  should  not  only  believe,  but  also  under¬ 
stand,  and  that  our  belief  should  be  the  consequence  of  our 
understanding.  In  theory  this  is  well  enough  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  actual  fact,  not  one  Protestant  in  a  thousand,  out  of 
all  denominations,  knows  the  exact  meanings  of  “  eternal”  and 
“  incomprehensible”  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  the  exact 
shade  of  difference  between  “  homousios”  and  “  homoiousios.” 
The  side  on  which  Christianity — whether  Protestant  or  other 
— has  always  appealed  to  those  outside  its  fold  has  been  that 
of  works,  and  its  most  successful  apostles  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
men  of  the  Bendigo  type,  to  whom  the  field  of  dogma  has  been 
altogether  a  terra  incognita.  Indeed,  dogma  is  to  a  certain 
extent  dead  Christianity,  much  as  logic  is  dead  metaphysic.  The 
real  life  of  a  religion  is  in  the  fringe  where  it  meets  its  prose¬ 
lytes,  and  the  intensely  metaphysical  ceremonial  of  baptism 
is  really  only  the  crystallisation  into  a  sort  of  philosophical 
ritual  of  that  very  process  of  instantaneous  conversion 
through  which — not  at  all  unlike  the  apostle  Paul — Mr. 
Bendigo  appears  to  have  passed.  We  should  not  make  these 
very  obvious  remarks  were  it  not  for  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  orthodox  Christianity  to  treat  “revivalism,”  as  it  is  termed, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  mistrust,  if  not  altogether  to  re¬ 
pudiate  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wherever  Christianity  is 
most  active  the  peculiar  features  of  revivalism  will  certainly 
be  found ;  and  if  a  Special  Commissioner  had  been  sent  to  hear 
St.  Paul  preaching  on  Mars  Hill,  or  another  and  greater 
preacher  speaking  from  a  little  hillock  by  the  lake  side,  he 
would,  in  all  probability — being  himself  an  educated  and  in¬ 
tellectual  man — have  reported  that  the  manner  of  the  speaker 
was  “  simple,  unaffected,  but  wholly  unintelligent,”  and  that 
his  address,  “although  occasionally  marked  by  grotesque 
touches,  was  not  altogether  without  its  pathos.”  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon,  to  do  him  justice,  knows  what  is  wanted  in  a  successful 
preacher  and  apostle  far  better  than  does  the  Special  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Daily  News.  Mr.  Bendigo  is  not  exactly  an 
educated  man.  Neither  were  the  few  fishermen  who  first 
preached  the  new  faith  in  Syria.  Mr.  Bendigo  wanted  to 
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clear  the  platform  of  the  fellows  who  didn’t  believe  in  either 
God  or  devil,  and  Peter  the  fisherman  drew  his  sword  and 
cut  off  the  ear  of  a  most  respectable  and  unoffending  public 
officer.  It  is  really  a  little  hard  to  see  why  people  should  be 
go  ashamed  of  hlr.  Pendigo  because  his  grammar  is  bad,  and 
his  grasp  of  the  more  technical  portions  of  Protestant  theo¬ 
logy  imperfect  r, 


But  the  most  risky  work,  and  that  which  gives  its  peculiar 
character  to  Cornish  mining,  is  “working  under  tribute.” 
When  a  lode  has  been  opened  up,  the  “tnbuter”  pitches  to 
work  at  it  on  condition  of  receiving  so  much  in  the  pound  on 
the  value  of  the  stuff  he  raises.  Tut-work  is  uncertain,  but 
tributing  is  doubly  so.  The  stuff  ma^  be  hard  or  easy  to  get 
out,  and  when  got  out  it  may  be  rich  in  metal,  or  the  reverse ; 
the  lode  which  seemed  large  may  narrow  to  a  thread,  or  it 
may  lead  to  a  cluster  of  rich  **  pockets.”  Hence  tributing  is 
a  sort  of  co-operative  work,  “limited”  by  the  monthly 
re-setting. 

Its  effects  on  the  Cornish  character  have  been  questionable. 
Honesty  is  not  always  .  ...  >•  - 

at  least  for  the  moment, 
each  has  raised  is  i 
the  men  accuse  the  “ 


COENISH  MINER. 

The  Cornish  miner  has  in  his  time  deserved  well  not  only 
of  his  country,  but  of  the  world.  In  Australia,  in  Chili,  in 
Colorado,  among  the  coal-pits  of  Pennsylvania,  wherever 
there  has  been  bofid  fide  mining  to  be  done,  there  the 
Cornishman  has  been  fouud-“hard working,  sober,  saving — 
not  the  most  popular  among  his  fellow-workers,  but,  con¬ 
sidering  who  many  of  them  were,  perhaps  none  the  worse  for 
that.  But  now  this  man,  who  has  done  so  much  for  mining 
all  the  world  over,  finds  that  mining  at  home  will  not  give 
him  a  bare  subsistence.  Tin  is  so  low  ;  the  price  just  now  is 
93^.  a  ton  for  Straits  tin,  and  about  561.  for  black  (or  Cornish) 
tin.  In  1872  the  price  rose  to  more  than  160/.  and  951. 
respectively.  Coal,  too,  and  iron  are  dear,  and  so  is  timber  ; 
so  that  mine  managers  have  had  either  to  shut  up  altogether, 
or  to  bring  wages  down,  while  they  prepare  future  mischief 
for  themselves  by  “  picking  out  the  eyes,”  instead  of  working 
the  mines  fairly.  ISo  doubt  less  tin  has  been  raised  in  Corn¬ 
wall  in  1874  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Still  less,  too,  has 
been  sold,  for  several  companies  l^gan  stocking,  in  the  hope 
of  better  prices  by-and-bye.  Yet  in  the  face  of  a  diminished 
supply  prices,  till  just  lately,  have  been  steadily  going  down. 
Why  so  ?  Because,  unluckily  for  itself,  Cornwall  has  by  no 
means  a  complete  monopoly.  It  still  holds  its  own  pretty 
fairly;  the  quantities  at  present  sent  to  market  would  perhaps 
be  something  like  this  : — From  Cornwall,  10,000  tons  ;  from 
Australia,  6,000 ;  from  the  Straits,  6,000 ;  from  Banca  and 
other  Dutch  possessions,  6,000 ;  from  Chili,  2,000.  And  this 
seems  quite  as  much  as  the  world  at  present  wants,  though, 
besides  its  use  as  a  metal,  every  improvement  in  dyeing  means 
an  increased  use  of  oxide  of  tin  as  a  mordant ;  and  therefore 
increased  consumption  may  eventually  be  looked  for  in  this 
quarter. 

The  case  then  stands  thus :  Assuming  the  amount  of  Dutch 
and  other  non-Colonial  tin  to  be  constant  from  year  to  year, 
Cornwall  can  just  get  along  (though  70/.  a  ton  is  the  lowest  price 
which  will  make  things  easy),  provided  Australia  sends  m  no 
more  than  it  does  at  present ;  but  supposing  the  Australian 
supply  suddenly  doubled,  Cornwall,  with  its  deep  mines,  and 
consequently  costl^r  working,  and  its  usually  thin  l^es,  must  be 
beaten  out  of  the  field.  Now,  accounts  from  Australia  speak 
of  tin  in  any  quantity,  not  merely  the  surface  tin  at  the 
Ovens  and  on  the  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  border, 
but  real  lodes,  only  waiting  for  labour  to  yield  tenfold  what 
they  do  at  present  In  Tasmania,  too,  if  reports  are  to  be 
believed,  there  are  vast  eruptive  deposits  of  tin  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  These  are  said  to  be  found  along  with  basalt,  in 
connection  with  which  the  metal  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
in  England.  No  wonder  the  Cornish  mines  feel  shaky.  It  is 
just  a  thread — the  want  of  water  and  of  labour,  this  last 
involving  the  want  of  roads ;  not  the  want  of  coal  for  smelt¬ 
ing,  of  which  there  is  abundance  at  the  Antipodes — that  keeps 
the  sword  of  total  extinction  from  coming  down  upon  them. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  of  them  must  have  closed  long  ago  if  they 
were  worked  as  coal-pits  usually  are.  In  Cornwall  men  work 
in  three  ways ;  at  tut-work,  “  under  tribute,”  or  for  wages. 
Surface  work  is  wage  work  ;  the  men  who  “  belong  to  work 
to  grass  ”  earn  now  rarely  more  than  fifty  shillings  a  month, 
but  a  great  deal  above  ground  is  done  by  women  and  girls, 
often  for  miserably  small  pay.  The  driving  of  new  adits,  the 
opening  up  of  new  lodes,  and  such  like,  is  mostly  done  by 
“tut”  (f.e.,  piece)  work.  In  this  there  is  a  great  element  of 
uncertainty.  If  “  the  stuff  turns  against  him,”  the  man  finds, 
at  the  month’s  end,  that  he  is  a  loser  by  the  bargain.  Of 
course,  he  took  the  contract  with  his  eyes  open  ;  but  not  even 
a  St.  Juster,  who  “  knows  tin”  in  all  its  rarest  forms,  can  see 
very  far  into  a  stone  wall ;  and  what  was  soft  “  rab,”  and 
therefore  “  set  cheap,”  may  soon  alter  into  rock  so  solid  that 
to  get  out  a  yard  of  it  costs  almost  as  much  in  tools  and 
powder  and  candles  as  the  price  at  which  it  was  “  set.”  The 
men  complain  bitterly  that  the  bargains  are  too  short ;  they 
would  like  to  go  on  from  month  to  month,  and  so  to  make 
the  soft  ground  pay  for  the  hard.  As  it  is,  they  say  that,  if 
the  stutt*  turns  out  very  hard,  the  month’s  end  comes,  and 
they  haven’t  gained  a  shilling ;  it  is  then  re-let,  probably 
to  some  one  else,  and  within  a  week,  perhaps,  the  character 
of  the  ground  changes.  If»  on  the  other  hand,  their  ground 
turns  out  “plumb,”  they  finish  their  contract  a  week  or 
Diore  before  the  month’s  end,  and  are  thus  kept  idle  (there 
^ing  no  fresh  letting  till  next  “general  pay”),  because,  as 
they  put  it,  the  captains  are  determined  that  men  shall  not 
^  able  to  get  more  th^n  a  bare  living  out  of  their  work. 


amonrat  tributers  “  the  best  policy,” 
At  the  month’s  end  the  stuff  which 
sampled,  and  its  value  fixed ;  naturally 
“captains”  of  making  the  worst  of  it, 
while  now  and  then  (unhappily)  a  man  is  convicted  of  steal¬ 
ing  lumps  of  richer  ore  and  putting  them  on  the  top  of  his 
heap,  so  as  to  make  his  stuff  “  prove  ”  better  than  it  really  is. 
However,  tributing  alone  has  made  Cornish  mining  on  a  large 
scale  possible.  Wage- work  would  have  necessitated  so  many 
“  calls  ”  as  to  have  worn  out  the  most  patient  shareholders. 
Moreover,  in  the  good  old  days,  when  “  captains  ”  had  not  yet 
learnt  geology,,  and  when,  being  much  fewer  than  they  are 
now,  they  knew  far  less  about  the  inside  of  their  mines, 
“  tributers  ”  often  got  hold  of  a  prize,  and  managed  to  keep 
it  from  month  to  month.  Old  Levant  mine  is  specially  rich 
in  tributing  traditions  ;  a  corps  (men  work  in  corps  of  three 
or  four)  has  actually  divided  40/.  apiece  at  the  mouth’s  end, 
and  30/.  the  month  after.  Men  have  bought  crofts  and  built 
houses  with'  what  they  got  in  this  way.  Now  things  are 
more  sharply  looked  into ;  the  general  depression,  scarcely 
relieved  by  the  short  period  of  prosperity  two  years  ago,  has 
made  it  necessary  to  pare  things  down  to  the  uttermost.  Six 
pounds  a  month  are  now  considered  very  good  gettings  for  a 
tributer ;  a  good  many  have  to  put  up  now  and  then  with 
scarcely  so  many  shillings.  Captains  are,  of  course,  accused 
of  keeping  the  rich  places  for  wages-men,  or  for  their  own 
friends ;  and  a  miner  will  tell  you,  “  Td  as  lief  work  the 
ground  we’re  standing  on  as  any  they’ll  give  us,”  At  best 
“tributing”  is  gambling  work,  and  has  therefore  encouraged 
idleness.  It  would  have  caus^  much  misery,  but  that  the 
Cornish  miner  is  always  ready  to  emigrate  (scarcely  ready 
enough,  they  say,  to  send  help  to  his  wife  and  children),  and 
also  that  he  very  generally,  in  West  Cornwall  at  least,  is'a 
crofter  as  welL  The  potato-patch  and  the  three  or  four  cows 
which  he  hires  from  a  farmer,  his  wife  making  and  selling  the 
butter,  help  him  on  wonderfully.  Not  being  “to  wages,”  he 
can  take  a  day  now  and  then  to  look  after  his  “farm.”  On 
the  whole,  “tributing,”  he  says,  if  he  could  onlv  get  long 
bargains  and  could  ensure  a  fair  share  of  the  good  as  well  as 
of  the  bad  bits,  would  suit  him  as  well  as  it  has  suited  the 
companies.  This  not  being  allowed,  the  best  men  go.  No* 
where  does  emigratimi  mean  such  a  complete  survival  of  the 
unfittest — the  n^er-do-weels,  the  shifty  cnaps,  whose  idleness 
would  astonish  a  North-country  collier,  and  who  want  a  small 
army  of  “  captains  ”  to  look  after  them ;  while  the  energetio 
disappear,  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  leaving  their  “  encum¬ 
brances  ”  to  drift  on  to  the  parish.  At  this  rate  things  most, 
of  course,  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Mines  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  quite  sound  have  this  year  gone  down ;  others  just 
live,  and  that  is  alL 

There  are  but  two  remedies  :  one  is,  to  act  at  last  on  the 
good  old  motto,  “  one  and  all,”  which  is  in  every  Cornishman’s 
mouth,  but  does  not  always  seem  to  have  its  due  effect  on  his 
conduct.  Let  the  working  staff  be  diminished,  and  their  gains 
**  cut,”  as  well  as  those  ot  the  men ;  let  mines  combine  to  set 
up  a  smelting-house  between  every  half-dozen,  or  to  foroe  (as 
they  couldforce  by  acting  together)  the  smelters  to  make 
better  terms  ;  let  them  give  the  men  a  fair  share  all  the 
through,  setting  the  whole  without  reserve,  and  entrusting 
tried  men  with  long  bargains ;  lastly,  let  the  men,  too,  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  always  giving  honest  ^ork,  and 
submitting  cheerfully  to  low  pay  when  low  pay  is  inevitable. 
The  smelters,  again,  are  Cornishmen ;  and  though,  as  smelters 
and  bankers,  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  tin  low, 
it  cannot  be  to  their  ultimate  profit  to  reduce  mining  to  its 
lowest.  This  joint  action  would  clear  a  wav  “bogus”  mine^ 
which  were  merely  created  for  the  sake  of  the  calls,”  and  to 
give  a  living  to  a  few  employis  ;  and  it  would  prove  once  for 
all  whether  or  not  Cornish  mining  will  pay.  The  other 
plan  (to  which  things  would  have  to  come  in  case  the  first 
failed)  is  for  the  Duchy  to  buy  out  the  companies  and  to 
work  the  mines  either  on  the  wages  or  the  co-operative  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  owes  something  to  the  country,  does  this  Duchy  ; 
some  part  of  the  million  saved  by  Prince  Albert  for  his  son 
came  from  royalties  and  other  tin  dues.  Government  inter¬ 
ference  is  often  an  evil ;  but,  in  this  case,  Government  would 
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Giovanni  when  he  treats  of  Italian  topics,  and  Johann  when 
he  alludes  to  Germany. 

M.  John  Lemoinne  has  never  written  a  book,  in  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  he  is 
going  to  stand  for  one  of  the  vacant  fauteuilsoi  the  A^d^mie 
Francaise,  to  obtain  which  it  becomes  every  day  less  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  written  anything  at  all.  M.  Lemoinne  is  a 
journalist— a  very  able  one — but  still  only  a  journalist 
For  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  a  steadv  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  D^hats,  and  has  occasionally  written  some 
remarkable  essays  in  the  Revue  dee  deux  Mondes.  In  that 
renowned  periodical,  which  may  be  a  well  of  science  and 
erudition,  but  is  certainly  the  tomb  of  good  literature  he 
wrote  cleverly  and  instructively  on  (’  • 

system,  on  the  religious  education  of  the 
classes,  and  on  the  position  of  Ireland,  ~ 


ference  can  keep  the  extremities  from  getting  paralvwd.  This 
plan  would  solve  many  difficulties ;  it  might  be  com  Dined  with 
a  regular  system  of  emigration  infinitely  superior  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  “deil  tak’  the  hindmost”  plan,  and  with  a  general 
allotting  of  waste  lands,  of  which  Cornwall  has  such  a  super¬ 
abundance.  It  would  equalise  the  “death  and  disabled” 
allowances,  and  remove  the  cruel  grievance  by  which  blind  or 
lame ‘men  are  occasionally  left  destitute,  when  the  mine  in 
which  they  were  “  hurted  ”  stops  payment.  It  would  put  an 
end  to  the  grumbling  about  mine-doctors,  now  (say  the  men) 
often  appointed  by  a  job.  And  it  might,  by  introducing 
weekly  payments  (easy  enough,  now  the  men  have  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  five  weeks’  month),  bring  about  a  re«idy 
money  system,  and  so  tend  to  thriftiness,  and  to  less  regard 
for  dress,  which  is  recklessly  bought,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  paid  for  out  of  future  gettings.  Above  all,  Government 
could  afford  to  pay  rates,  and  so  to  free  the  farmers  (very 
small  farmers  indeed)  from  the  iniquitous  burden  of  keeping 
up  roads  which  the  mine  traffic  weara  out.  Schools,  too,  and 
draining  and  sanitary  work  are  things  which  companies  of 
adventurers  are  not  likely  to  help  in.  Yet,  surely,  they  are 
all-important.  .Esthetics,  too,  are  not  to  be  despised.  “A 
people’s  park  ”  or  an  art  gallery  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for, 
Dut  Government  would  find  it  even  profitable  to  plant  (a 
company  never  will) ;  and  in  a  climate  where  the  rhododen¬ 
dron  thrives,  as  it  does  nowhere  else  in  England,  much 
might  be  done,  at  next  to  no  cost,  to  relieve  the  hard  ugli¬ 
ness  of  gardenless,  granite  cottages — an  ugliness  which  is  not 
without  its  effect  on  the  minds  (aye,  on  the  theology)  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  any  rate,  something  must  be  done  ;  for  the 
future  of  Cornish  mining  as  it  is  is  far  too  uncertain  to  satisfy 
its  well-wishers. 


the  English  electoral 
5  manufacturing 
1.  To  the  readers  of 
the  Dibats  he  introduced  English  authors,  and  really  con¬ 
tributed  very  much  to  the  interest  his  fellow-countrymen 
are  beginning  to  feel  concerning  England.  M.  Lemoinne  was 
born  in  London,  and  acmiired  his  insular  knowledge  sui 
generis;  he  went  first  to  English  schools,  and  English  was 
probably  the  first  lan^age  he  spoke.  But  M.  Lemoinne 
whose  birth  in  England  was  an  accident,  is  wholly  a  French¬ 
man  by  blood  ;  and,  after  a  pretty  long  sojourn  on  these 
shores,  he  returned  to  France  and  finished  his  studies  there. 
The  knowledge  of  two  languages  and  two  countries  are 
a  valuable  accomplishment  in  a  journalist ;  but  in  M. 
Lemoinne’s  time — and  one  might  almost  say  at  the  present 
period — French  readers  cared  very  little  for  what  took  place 
beyond  their  pale.  But  M.  Bertin,  the  editor  of  the  Debats 
was  a  studious  and  painstaking  man,  whose  purpose  was  less 
to  gratify  the  whims  and  partialities  of  his  subscribers  than 
to  impart  to  them  his  interest  in  outward  as  well  as  in  home 
affairs,  and  he  confided  to  M.  John  Lemoinne,  who  was  shrewd 
and,  in  result  of  his  education,  particularly  apt  to  discharge 
his  new  functions,  the  London  correspondence  of  the  Joumai 
des  Debais.  M.  Lemoinne  had  then  an  opportunity  of  acquir¬ 
ing  more  mature  knowledge  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  his 
letters  to  his  paper  were  always  most  un-French  like,  that  is, 
earnest,  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  substantial.  In  one 
important  respect  the  correspondent  of  the  Dihats  was  sensible 
enough  not  to  fall  in  the  puddle  into  which  French  writers  on 
England,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  have 
stumbled — he  never  raved  about  England.  He  point^  out 
what  was  commendable,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  what, 
in  his  estimation,  was  to  be  blamed  ;  nor  did  he  commit  the 
common  mistake  of  recommending  for  application  in  France 


LEADING  SPIRITS  IN  THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 

M.  John  Lemoinne. 

Of  all  French  journalists,  M.  John  Lemoinne,  who  is  now 
nearer  sixty  than  fifty,  and  who  discourses  on  French  and 
foreign  politics  from  the  trestle  of  the  Journal  des  Dibats» 
is  the  most  respected  and  admired  by  Englishmen.  Indeed, 
M.  John  Lemoinne’s  own  countrymen  and  fellow-writers  have 
not  quite  recovered  from  the  surprise  caused  by  the  gift 
of  augury  England  has  spontaneously  awarded  to  the  Cas¬ 
sandra  of  the  Dihats.  England  credits  M.  Lemoinne  with 
descrying  rocks  and  governments  ahead  ;  and  France  credits 
him  for  seeing  ahead  just  the  opposite  of  what  eventually 
takes  place.  Perhaps,  as  oracles  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  the 
Cassandra  of  the  Contemporary  Review  and  the  Cassandra  of 
the  Dibats  could  not  meet  each  other  without  laughing  : 
howbeit,  it  would  have  been  advisable  of  late  for  M.  Lemoinne 
to  affect  the  linguistic  ambiguity  of  his  antique  predecessors, 
which  enabled  those  well-paid  gentlemen  to  claim  the  credit 
of  having  foretold  all  that  happened,  for  he  has  gone  astray 
even  in  the  eyes  of  his  English  admirers.  It  is  a  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  M.  John  Lemoinne  cannot  utter  a  word  without 
the  telegraph  transmitting  it  to  London,  fresh  from  his  lips. 
“  M.  lemoinne  on  the  Situation,”  “  M.  Lemoinne  on  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Prince  Bismarck,”  “  M.  Lemoinne  on  English 
Customs,”  are  common  headings  in  the  telegram  column  of 
daily  papers.  Some  ^garious  and  unreasouable  individual 
once  hinted  that  English  favour  supported  M.  John  Lemoinne 
because  his  Christian  name  is  John.  This  assertion  must, 
of  course,  be  treated  with  suitable  contempt,  although 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  Wilson,  a  member  of 
the  French  Assembly,  is  spoken  of  with  peculiar  considera¬ 
tion  by  “our  own  correspondents,”  that  M.  Waddington, 
another  member  of  the  French  Assembly,  is  regarded  with 
much  respect  by  the  Paris  representatives  of  the  English 
press,  and  that  M.  Johnston,  another  deputy,  also  meets  with 
marked  kindness  at  the  same  hands.  The  real  reason  of  M. 
Lemoinne’s  popularity  is,  we  su^ect,  that  he  is  one  of  the  very 
few  Frenchmen  who  do  not  call  Shakespeare  “  Williams,”  and 
are  not  inclined  to  believe,  as  a  learned  Parisian  journalist 
recently  informed  his  readers,  that  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  guests  to  take  away  their  silver  forks  and 
spoons  after  banqueting,  unless  they  wish  to  give  mortal 
offence  to  the  aldermen.  M.  John  Lemoinne  does  know  a 
great  deal  about  English  topics  and  general  foreign  affairs  ; 
and  if  he  knows  so  much  about  other  countries,  reasons  the 
foreigner,  how  proficient  must  he  be  about  his  own — a 
fallacy,  for,  as  a  rule,  a  man  who  makes  a  speciality  of  alien 
subjects  does  so  because  he  is  no  prophet  in  his  country,  just 
as,  usually,  a  writer  expresses  himself  in  a  foreign  language 
be<»U8e  he  cannot  write  in  his  own  tongue.  As  to  the  in- 
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elasticity  of  conviction,  so  much  should  be  said  for  him  that 
he  belongs  to  a  high  class  of  journalists,  such  as  there  are 
unfortunately,  but  too  few  in  France,  who  respect  themselves 
and  their  readers,  and  form  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  class 
far  apart  from  the  venal  press,  and  its  contemptible  purveyors 
some  of  whom  shall  occupy  a  place  in  this  series.  C.  B  * 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- 0 - 

CITY  CORPORATIONS  AND  THE  VALUE  OF  LAND. 

Sir,— The  letter  of  your  correspondent  X  and  your  article 
on  the  Taxation  of  City  Companies,  in  last  week’s  Exammer^ 
direct  attention  to  an  anomaly  which  cannot  be  permitted  to 
exist  much  longer  without  investigation.  It  must  be  obvious, 
however,  that  if  inquiry  is  commenced  as  to  the  property 
held  by  corporate  bodies,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
fine  the  inquiry  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  but  it  would  of 
necessity  extend  to  the  manner  in  which  the  large  revenues 
accruing  to  these  Corporations  are  administered,  and  also  how 
far  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  devoted  are  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Although  it  does  not  really  affect  the  principle  at  issue,  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  land  held  by  these  Corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  City  of  London  alone  is  very  considerable,  and 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  land  being  so  held  has 
an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  rental  value  of  property 
within  the  City.  I  believe  that  I  speak  within  bounds  in 
saying  that  two  large  Corporations,  viz.,  Christ’s  Hospital 
and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  occupy  a  space  of  more  than 
five  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  City  for  their  own  buildings 
alone,  without  reckoning  those  which  are  let  upon  lease.  One 
City  Company  is  the  owner  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land 
bounded  by  Throgmorton-street  on  the  North,  Comhillon  the 
South,  Bishopsgate-street  on  the  East,  and  the  Boyal 
Exchange  on  the  West ;  another  owns  nearly  all  the  large 
area  lying  between  Throgmorton-street  and  London  Wall. 
It  is,  perhaps,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  most  valuable  land  in  the  very  centre  of  London  is  in 
the  hands  of  close  Corporations,  who  are  quite  irresponsible 
as  to  their  expenditure,  and  enjoy  immunities  which  are 
denied  to  individuals. 

One  of  the  injurious  effects  of  this  concentration  of  the  land 
in  the  possession  of  the  few  is  the  absence  of  competition,  by 
which  the  value  of  land  is  materially  enhanced.  It  is  almost 
impossible  at  the  present  time  to  purchase  freehold  ground  in 
the  City  :  the  property  of  these  Corporations  never  changes 
hands,  and  the  small  plots  of  land  which  occasionally  come 
into  the  market  are  bought  up  by  the  Corporations,  which,  from 
the  fact  of  their  corporate  existence,  are  enabled  to  outbid  all 
ordinary  business  competitors.  Small  holdings  are  thus 
swallowed  up,  and  the  land  in  the  City  is  almost  entirely 
owned  by  corporate  bodies  and  trustees,  a  few  wealthy  firms 
constituting  the  exception. 

The  land  so  purchased  is  let  upon  lease  for  building  terms 
varying  from  thirty  to  eighty  years,  but  never  exceeding  the 
latter  limit,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  property  of 
course  reverts  to  the  freeholders.  The  limited  area  of  the 
City,  and  the  impossibility  of  extending  it,  makes  the  com¬ 
petition  for  taking  land  upon  lease  very  keen,  and  the  rentals 
realised  are  sometimes  enormous.  The  leaseholder  of  course 
looks  to  bis  tenants  to  repay  him  for  his  expenditure,  and  the 
ground -rent,  in  the  end,  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  occu¬ 
pier,  who  must  have  ofliices  in  the  City,  and  who  has  really  no 
alternative  but  to  pay  the  rent  that  is  asked. 

I  am,  &C.,  CiTia 


Sir,— Vour  article  and  the  letter  on  the  Taxation  of  City 
Companies  and  of  Corporate  Property,  in  your  last  issue, 
touch  a  point  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  country  than 
may  be  commonly  supposed.  It  is  not  merely  the  loss  to  the 
revenue,  from  these  bodies  being  freed  from  the  succeMion 
duty,  which  has  to  be  complained  of,  but  the  inconvenience 
and  positive  mischief  which  ensue  from  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  land  being  held  in  mortmain,  and  thus  excluded  as  it 
were  from  commercial  uses.  There  is  not  a  parish  in  which 
there  is  an  estate  belonging  to  a  college,  or  other  corporate 
body,  that  does  not  suffer  inconvenience  when  any  parochial 
arrangements,  or  any  changes  of  land  tenure  become  neces¬ 
sary.  In  these  cases  it  is  bad  enough  when  land  is  held  by 
trustees ;  but  when  a  college,  or  such  like  body,  has  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  expense  and  trouble  is  always  grievous. 

A  more  valuable  return  could  not  be  movw  for  by  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  than  a  return  of  oil  the  lands,  of  every 
description  held  in  mortmain,  and  if  it  were  made  the 
quantity  of  land  so  held,  would,  I  think,  surprise  those  who 
have  not  thought  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  Ac.,  Thos.  H.  Bastard. 
Charlton,  Blandford,  Dec.  1, 1874 
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MR.  FISKE’S  OUTLINES  OF  COSMIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

(hitiine$of  Cosmic  Philosophy,  based  on  (he  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  with 
Criticisms  on  the  Positive  Philosophy.  By  John  Fiske,  M.  A. ,  LL.B., 
Assistant  Librarian,  and  fonnerly  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Har¬ 
vard  University.  London  ;  Macmillwi  and  Co. 

Few  Englishmen,  perhaps,  are  aware  how  eagerly  the 
newer  phases  of  English  philosophic  thought  are  studied  by 
the  younger  part  of  the  generation  in  America.  At  a  German 
university  one  may  not  unfrequently  meet  a  graduate  from 
Harvard  or  some  other  leading  American  college  whose  full 
and  exact  knowledge  of  the  latest  philosophic  speculations 
of  this  country  might  well  impart  a  sense  of  uneasiness  to 
most  of  the  graduates  of  our  English  JSochschulen,  Con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  systems  of  thought  which  have  attracted 
attention  in  America  is  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
wide  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  whose  speculations  in 
that  country  may  possibly  have  helped  to  reconcile  hiin  to 
the  scantiness  of  the  recognition  so  long  accorded  him  by 
his  own  countrymen. 

The  work  l^fore  us  is  the  outcome  of  that  ardent  and 
intelligent  partizanship  for  Mr.  Spencer’s  system  which  is 
so  widely  diffused  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fiske  frankly 
tells  us  at  the  outset  that  he  lays  no  claim  to  the  origination 
I  of  a  new  system  of  thought,  but  that  he  has  written  the 
present  treatise  (which  embodies  the  results  of  lectures 
given  in  America  and  elsewhere)  with  the  view  of  re-enforc¬ 
ing  Mr.  .  Spencer’s  argument,  and  promoting  the  general 
acceptance  of  his  philosophic  system.  Mr.  Spencer  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  congratulated  on  having  gained  the  services  of 
so  competent  an  exponent  of  his  doctrines  as  Mr.  Fiske  here 
shows  himself  to  be.  Mr.  Fiske  is  not  a  mere  compiler  from 
Mr.  Spencer’s  works,  nor  is  he  simply  a  populariser  of  an 
abstruse  theory.  He  works  his  way  to  the  chief  results  of 
Mr.  Spencer’s  argument  with  independence  and  self-reliance. 
In  many  places  he  has  presented  his  master’s  doctrine  in 
new  aspects  or  carried  it  forward  to  new  conclusions,  while 
throughout  ho  adds  something  to  the  original  from  which 
he  draws  by  freshness  of  illustration  and  individuality  of 
literary  style. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  cannot  be  classed  among  the 
philosophers  to  whom  a  race  of  expositors  is  indispensable. 
His  doctrines  have  not  that  appearance  of  utter  irreconcila¬ 
bility  with  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  ordinary  intellects  which 
belongs  to  Hegelianism ;  nor  is  his  literary  style  esoteric 
and  enigmatical  like  that  of  Kant.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any  other  writer  whose  ideas 
and  whose  modes  of  presenting  his  ideas  are  more  lucid 
and  unambiguous  than  those  of  Mr.  Spencer.  Nevertheless, 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  like  all  attempts  at  a  complete 
interpretation  of  man  and  the  universe,  needs  for  its  full 
elucidation  and  adequate  enforcement  the  constructive 
energies  of  many  minds,  and  Mr.  Fiske’s  treatise  must  be 
regarded  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  work  of 
placing  the  new  philosophy  on  the  surest  basis  and  under 
the  most  favourable  light. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Fiske’s  book,  which  is  a  pair  of  bulky 
volumes,  may  be  said  to  have  a  raison  d'etre.  Yet  when 
we  come  to  consider  it  in  detail  exception  must  be  taken  to 
certain  parts  of  its  scheme.  The  author  professes  to  give 
us  outlines  of  cosmic  philosophy,  that  is,  a  complete  doctrine 
of  the  cosmos,  including  the  microcosmos  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  with  respect  to  certain  parts  of  this  system  he 
is  as  consecutive  and  exhaustive  as  could  be  wished.  At 
other  places,  again,  he  seems  to  be  unduly  sketchy  and 
fragmentary.  It  is  surprising,  for  example,  that  in  attempt¬ 
ing  a  complete  view  of  the  evolution  doctrine  the  writer 
should  not  have  embodied  more  of  the  results  of  Mr. 
Spencer’s  remarkable  volumes  on  Biology,  but  should  have 
contented  himself  with  a  very  general  ^count  of  vital 
adjustment  as  direct  or  indirect,  to  which  is  added  a  rather 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  question  of  archebiosis  as  raised 
by  Dr.  Bastian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  is  prone  to 
be  impatient  at  times  at  the  long  dipessions  from  the  order 
of  the  exposition  which  are  occasioned  by  criticisms  on 
adverse  or  rival  theories.  It  is  quite  curious  to  note,  for 
example,  the  almost  fierce  persistence  with  which  the 
author  returns  again  and  again  to  an  attack  on  the  doctrines 
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of  Comte.  There  is  a  certain  mystery  to  our  minds  about 
the  sensitiveness  of  some  writers  with  respect  to  a  possible 
charge  of  Comtism.  Mr.  Fiske  shows  himself  quite  as  eager 
as  Mr.  Spencer  or  Professor  Huxley  to  disavow  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  rival  vendor  of  philosophic  valuables.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  certain  of  Comte’s  ideas,  such  as  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  three  stages  and  his  notion  of  the  proper 
relations  of  the  sciences,  are  powerful  influences,  and  if 
erroneous  should  be  set  right.  But  after  Mr.  Spencer 
himself  has  undertaken  to  do  this  so  fully,  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  subject  the  theories  in  question  to  so  lengthy 
and  detailed  a  re-examination  as  is  to  be  found  in  this 
work.  At  all  events,  we  think  Mr.  Fiske  might  have 
spared  himself  the  pains  of  rebutting  with  such  elaborate 
argument  the  social  creed  of  Comtism,  unless  indeed  it 
threatens  to  gather  a  far  larger  number  of  adherents  in 
America  than  it  has  succeeded  in  doing  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Fiske ’s  anxiety  to  set  himself  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
right  with  Comtism  appears  to  us  to  have  seriously  marred 
the  structure  of  his  wOTk.  Criticism  is  equally  prominent 
with  exposition,  instead  of  being  subordinated  to  it,  as  it  is 
in  such  works  as  Mr.  Spencer’s  ‘First  Principles,’  or  Mr. 
Mill’s  ‘Logic.’  The  result  is  a  loss  of  proportion  and  conti¬ 
nuity  which  confuses  the  character  of  the  whole.  It  seems 
to  us  that  it  would  have  been  vastly  better  either  to  have 
published  the  critiques  as  detached  essays  or  to  have 
reduced  them  to  the  rank  of  appendices. 

It  will  be  quite  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  news¬ 
paper  article  to  give  any  adequate  notion  of  the  various 
lines  of  thought  followed  out  by  Mr.  Fiske  in  these  volumes. 
We  will  content  ourselves  with  indicating  the  chief  features 
of  the  work.  Apart  from  the  abundant  controversial 
matter,  Mr.  Fiske’s  treatise  consists  partly  of  restatements 
of  doctrines  distinctly  taught  by  Mr.  Spencer,  together  with 
Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Lewes,  and  other  advocates  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  philosophy,  and  partly  of  additional  researches  and  de¬ 
ductions  in  support  of  the  leading  theory.  In  approaching 
the  former,  the  reader  will  naturally  be  curious  to  see  how 
far  Mr.  Fiske  seizes  the  real  difficulties  which  the  system 
advocated  presents  to  many  critical  minds.  We  hardly 
think  that  the  writer  has  effectually  grappled  with  some  of 
the  most  powerful  arguments  urged  against  Mr.  Sponoer’s 
views.  As  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Fiske’s  powers  in  this 
direction,  we  may  take  his  discussion  of  the  test  of  con- 
deiv ability  (Part  I.,  ch.  3).  Mr.  Fiske  argues  that  our 
powers  of  conception  are  so  narrowly  limited  by  our  expe¬ 
riences  that  “valid  conceptions  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  subjective  register  of  experience  can  at  no  time  be 
framed  ”  (p.  67).  Where  men  believe  propositions  which 
are  seen  to  be  inconceivable  by  this  test,  it  is  because  they 
use  words  without  apprehending  the  ideas  of  which  they 
are  the  symbols.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Fiske  is 
hardly  successful  in  reconciling  the  fact  that  the  ancients 
could  not  conceive  the  existence  of  antipodes  with  the 
validity  of  the  test.  The  writer  maintains  that  what  the 
ancients  could  not  conceive  was  that  an  unsupported  body 
will  not  fall,”  which  is  still  inconceivable.  Here  there  is 
a  palpable  flaw  in  the  reasoning,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  support.  What  the  ancients — owing  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  their  experiences — felt  necessitated  to  conceive  was 
the  presence  of  a  support  beneath  the  body — that  is  to  say, 
under  the  heads  of  the  antipodes.  Mr.  Fiske  fails  to  see 
that  the  grand  obstacle  to  his  test  is  the  difficulty  of 
determining  what  quantity  of  experience  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  criterion  of  inconceivability  objectively  valid. 
Wliy,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  most  advanced  existing 
knowledge  of  nature  be  taken  as  an  adequate  measure  of 
impossibility  ?  The  fullest  and  most  accurately  reasoned 
scientific  experience  of  our  age  is  still  circumscribed ;  and 
if  a  false  notion  of  impossibility  resulted  from  incomplete 
knowledge  in  past  ages,  why  should  it  not  result  from  the 
incomplete  knowledge  of  to-day  ?  To  say  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  matter  has  always  been  inconceivable  is  obviously  to 
beg  the  whole  question.  Who  is  to  determine  what  is  a 
correct  and  what  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  inconceiv¬ 
able  ?  To  many  minds  even  to-day  the  complete  cessation  of 
matter,  either  in  part  or  as  a  whole,  is  not  inconceivable. 
Mr.  Fiske  curiously  misrepresents  Mr.  Mill  (p.  67)  when  he 
writes  that  the  latter  would  “  emphatically  deny  ”  the  pos¬ 


sibility  of  framing  conceptions  the  elements  of  which  have 
never  been  joined  together  in  experience.  So  far  from 
this,  Mr.  Mill  insists  that  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the 
mind  are  continually  producing  associations  of  thought 
and  coherences  of  conception  which  answer  to  no  objective 
facts.  Thus  Mr.  Mill  rejects  Mr.  Spencer’s  test  of  truth 
not  only  because  the  experience  which  it  is  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  is  a  limited  experience,  but  also  because  this  limited 
quantity  is  liable  to  be  misrepresented  through  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  mind’s  subjective  forces.  In  view  of  aU  this 
it  will  still  appear  to  many  minds  a  more  rational  process 
to  test  possibility  and  impossibility  by  an  appeal,  not  to 
anybody’s  powers  of  conception,  but  to  the  direct  observa¬ 
tion  of  nature  itself. 

It  is  quite  curious  to  notice  how  unsuspectingly  Mr. 
Fiske  applies  his  test  of  conceivability,  the  validity  of 
which  he  has  here  distinctly  based  on  its  perfect  correspond¬ 
ence  with  experience,  to  a  case  where  there  is  obviously  no 
experience  to  be  represented.  We  refer  to  his  attempt  to 
establish  the  certainty  of  noumenal  existence  (Part  I.,  ch.  4). 
Mr.  Fiske  recognises,  of  course,  that  the  dogmatical  denial 
of  any  existence  beyond  consciousness  is  to  transcend  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge,  but, 
oddly  enough,  he  does  not  see  that  the  dogmatic  affirmation 
of  such  existence  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  necessity  of 
thought  is  also  to  violate  the  same  principle. 

In  his  interpretation  of  the  unknowable,  Mr.  Fiske  seems 
to  us  to  depart  from  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Spencer.  He  not 
only  claims  the  name  God  for  the  Force  which  sustains  the 
Weltall,  but  says  that  “we  are  clearly  bound  (by  the 
exigencies  of  finite  thinking)  to  symbolise  it  (the  Force)  as 
quasi-psychical  raliier  than  as  quasi-material  ”  (Voh  H., 
p.  449).  Mr.  Fiske  sees  that  this  is  to  retain  a  thin  film  of 
smthropomorphism,  though  he  fails  to  show  why  this  par¬ 
ticular  quantum,  which  happens  to  correspond  to  our  present 
state  of  knowledge,  can  have  any  more  objective  validity 
than  the  grosser  forms  which  answered  to,:  earlier  concep¬ 
tions  of  nature.  It  will  occur  to  many  readers,  we  suspert, 
that  Mr.  Fiske’s  admirable  argument  against  anthropomor¬ 
phism  in  these  crude  forms  really  tells  against  all  similar 
modes  of  conception,  however  refined.  The  author’s  account 
of  his  own  Cosmic  Theism,  as  opposed  to  Anthropomorphic 
Theism  (Part  III.,  ch.  3-5),  may  with  advantage  be  read 
in  connection  with  Mr,  Mill’s  ‘  Essays  on  Nature  rad  on 
Theism.’  Mr.  Fiske’s  endeavour  to  found  a  moral  aspira¬ 
tion  and  a  religious  sentiment  on  the  evolutionist’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  nature  reads  quite  strangely  after  Mr.  Mill’s 
almost  prophetic  denunciation  of  Nature  as  a  blind  and  false 
guide  for  human  endeavour. 

With  respect  to  the  more  distinctly  original  parts  of  tha 
work,  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Fiske  displays  considerable 
powers  of  scientific  construction.  His  account  of  social  evo¬ 
lution  and  progress,  though  taking  its  departure  from  Mr. 
Spencer’s  preliminary  sketches  of  the  subject,  contains  a 
good  deal  of  original  speculation.  As  excellent  features  in 
this  exposition,  we  may  instance  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
psychical,  as  distinguished  from  the  physical,  parts  of  the 
environment  of  a  society  (Vol.  11.,  p.  201,  seq.),  and  the 
clear  recognition  of  the  points  of  difference,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  agreement,  between  social  and  organic  evolution 
(p.  223).  Very  important,  moreover,  is  Mr.  Fiske’s  conten¬ 
tion,  in  partial  divergence  from  Mr.  Bagehot’s  views,  that,  from 
the  first  stages  of  social  evolution,  a  certain  individual  flexi¬ 
bility  and  tendency  to  independence  of  character  was  as 
essential  a  condition  of  progress  as  a  capacity  for  obedience 
(pp.  270 — 5).  Mr.  Fiske  rightly  regards  so  rigid  an 
adherence  to  custom  as  marks  the  stationary  societies  of  the 
East,  not  as  a  necessary  stage  in  social  progress,  but  as  due 
to  such  an  excessive  development  of  the  forces  of  coherence, 
to  the  suppression  of  those  of  variation,  as  must  arrest  all 
further  growth.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  author 
combines  with  his  breadth  of  scientific  speculation  a 
singular  richness  of  historical  illustration,  so  that  his 
reasonings  present  themselves  as  reposing  on  a  firm  basis 
of  fact. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of  Mr.  Fiske’s  social 
speculations  is  the  hypothesis  by  which  he  proposes  to 
bridge  over  the  gulph  which  divides  the  merely  gregarious 
and  sympathetic  brutes  from  morally  constituted  man 
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II.,  Ch.  XXn.,  Genesis  of  Man,  Morally).  The  writer  without  admiring  the  close  and  penetrating  observation,  and 
evidently  sees  that  there  is  something  more  in  the  pheno-  pictorial  and  narrative  power  of  the  writer.  But  *  Far  ^om 
mena  of  the  human  conscience  than  is  accounted  for  by  the  Madding  Crowd’  is  not  only  an  advance  upon  them  in 
any  supposable  expansion  of  the  sympathetic  instincts  of  freedom  and  firmness  of  handling,  but  it  excels  them  also 
the  higher  brutes,  and,  though  he  does  not  directly  confront  in  concentration  of  interest,  and  in  spacious  breadth  and 
Mr.  Darwin  s  theory  of  the  derivation  of  conscience,  it  is  solid  truth  of  proportion, 

evident  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  it.  Mr.  Fiske’s  theorv  nn.  x  r/n  -o  xinrjj-  rt 

„  r4.1i  4.  i  »  tucury.  When  the  first  chapters  of  '  Far  From  the  MaddingCrowd’ 

Mini  too  hastily,  seems  to  be  as  appeared  in  the  Comhill  Magazine,  a  supposition  was 

foUows  :  When  the  pr^ecessors  of  man  had  attained  a  started  that  this  must  be  a  new  novel  by  George  Eliot,  and 

certain  degree  of  intellipnce,  and  their  j^tions  ^came  the  point  was  very  generally  discussed.  Indeed,  if  those 

ig  y  vane  an  so  m  requen  ,  each  individual  had  to  chapters  stood  by  themselves  as  a  fragment  of  unknown 

enve  ess  0  ^  ^  a  rom  in  ented  or  ancestral,  and  authorship,  no  conjecture  could  be  more  plausible:  they 

more  from  ?^P«nen^s.  Hence  a  greater  deal  with  the  kind  of  life  that  George  Eliot  has  more  than 

ness  a  1  or  g  the  functions  of  life.  The  once  chosen  to  describe,  to  which,  in  fact,  she  has  alinost 

extended  penod  of  infancy  thus  necessitated  required  the  acquired  a  prescriptive  right,  and  the  opening  description  of 

proonge  care  and  affection  of  the  parents,  and  so  served  Farmer  Oak  is  a  portrait  very  much  in  her  manner.  If  the 

to  keep  together,  for  a  penod  suflSciently  long  for  the  critic  cared  to  go  into  minute  corroborations  of  such  distin- 

formation^  irreversible  habits,  the  several  members  of  a  guished  parentage,  he  would  find  them  in  the  incidents  of 

ami  y.  This  family  mtegration  must  have  served  to  Bathsheba’s  unpacking  the  mirror  and  taking  a  survey  of 

1  ^  incentives  to  action —  hgj.  beauty  while  waiting  on  the  top  of  the  cart,  and  her 

W  lie  the  individual  may  still  exercise  his  brute-like  higgling  over  twopence  with  the  toll-keeper :  these  little 

pre  atory  instincts  upon  strangers  and  lower  animals,  and  incidents  have  a  delicate  spice  of  malicious  truth  to  nature 

will,  indeed,  be  more  highly  approved  the  more  he  dws  so,  which  one  often  finds  in  George  Eliot’s  pictures.  At  the 

on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  curb  upon  his  exercise  of  same  time,  if  we  had  read  Mr.  Hardy’s  previous  novels,  we 

th^  within  the  limits  of  the  clan.  There  is  a  nascent  need  have  had  no  diflSculty  in  tracing  the  authorship  of 

pubhc  opinion  which  lauds  actions  beneficial  to  the  clan,  ^  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd,’  for  Mr.  Hardy’s  style  is 

^d  frowns  upon^  actions  detrimental  to  it^  (p.  347).  bis  own  and  sufficiently  distinctive  to  be  easily  recognised. 

This  sociality,  which  is  thus  due  to  a  certain  growth  of  One  might  mistake  a  detached  portion  of  his  work  for 

intelligence,  will,  Mr.  Fiske  thinks,  be  a  powerful  agency  in  George  Eliot’s,  but  when  it  is  viewed  as  a  whole  it  has  a 

the  further  development  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  man.  good  many  striking  points  of  difference.  Mr.  Hardy  is  not 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  interesting  idea  worked  out  guch  a  master  of  language  as  George  Eliot :  his  style  has 

more  fully.  It  strikes  us  as  rather  curious  that  Mr.  Fiske  not  the  same  freshness,  nor  the  same  eloquence  and  momen- 

takes  no  account  of  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  turn.  And  this  difference  of  style  goes  along  with  a  more 

infancy,  namely,  its  bodily  weakness.  It  is  this  which  deeply-seated  difference  of  matter:  Mr.  Hardy  is  much  less 

mainly  marlw  off  the  infant  from  the  pup,  for  example,  of  a  preacher  than  George  Eliot ;  his  interests  are  more  ex- 

which  is  quite  as  much  a  baby  in  intelligence  as  its  clusively  dramatic,  he  is  absorbed  in  delineating  character 


human  correlative.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  this 
general  organic  backwardness  of  the  infant  is  connected 
with  the  laws  of  development  of  intelligence  and  the  nervous 
system  to  which  Mr.  Fiske  refers,  but  his  argument  is  not 
aimed  at  establishing  this  result. 


and  tracing  the  workings  of  passion  by  minute  touches,  and 
does  not  withdraw  from  his  dramatic  work  to  deliver  his 
soul  of  pent-up  reflections.  With  all  George  Eliot’s  impar¬ 
tiality  towards  her  creations,  and  her  desire  to  represent  each 
one’s  life  truly  as  it  is,  nothing  extenuating  nor  setting  down 


In  conclusion,  we  would  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Fiske  s  aught  in  malice,  the  heart  of  the  preacher  is  to  be  detected 
work  to  all  students  of  abstract  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  the  in  her  choice  of  subjects  :  her  characters  derive  a  large  part 
larger  number  of  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  of  their  interest  from  their  opinions  and  views  of  life.  Now 
stirring  questions  of  man’s  origin  and  probable  destiny.  the  drama  in  Mr.  Hardy’s  novels  is  in  no  sense  a  warfare  of 

James  Sully.  opinions  or  ideas  :  it  is  a  warfare  of  persons,  persons  moved 

_  by  the  primeval  motives  of  love  and  jealousy.  *  Far  From 

the  Madding  Crowd’  is  concerned  with  no  deeper  mysteries 
FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  than  women’s  hearts,  and  how  they  are  lost  and  won :  its 

Far  From  the  3f adding  CrOicd.  By  Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  ‘  A  Pair  lies  country  fields  and  fairohouses,  and  ^cupies 

of  Blue  Eyes.'  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  itself  solely  with  the  secular  and  social  life  of  the  inhabit- 

Without  makin?  minute  comparisons  between  Mr.  Hardy  Whether  we  regard  this  as  a  merit  or  a  defect  or  a 

and  any  of  his  contemporary  novelists,  let  it  suffice  to  say  of  indifference  depends  entirely  on  our  conceptions 

that  this  last  work  of  his  at  once  lifts  his  name  above  the  and  its  functions :  but  if  we  told  no  dogma  concern- 

crowd,  and  gives  him  a  position  among  the  eminent  few  ^”8  functions  of  art,  and  approac  .  ar  y  s  oore 


FAB  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

F ar  From  the  Madding  Crdeod.  By  Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  *  A  Pair 
of  Blue  Eyes.'  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Without  making  minute  comparisons  between  Mr.  Hardy 
and  any  of  his  contemporary  novelists,  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  this  last  work  of  his  at  once  lifts  his  name  above  the 
crowd,  and  gives  him  a  position  among  the  eminent  few 


which  it  rests  with  himself  to  confirm  or  to  diminish.  Mr.  simply  as  a  drama,  willing  to  beheve  a  '  “ 

Hardy' is  not  a  novelist  to  whom  the  exercise  of  his  art  is  a  frivolous  because  it  has  no  great  lesson  ac  ,  i  is  impos- 
bywork  or  a  recreation ;  it  is  clear  that  he  has  given  his  ^  reco^  the  noyehst  s  power, 

best  energies  to  its  service,  and  has  worked  with  faithful  The  plot  of  ^Fm  From  the  ing  row  is  o  e 
and  patient  zeal  for  his  reward.  It  is  pleasing  to  meet  with  si^plfst  kind.  Mr.  Hardy  s  art  does  not  he  in  the  multi¬ 
work  that  is  so  obviously  the  outcome  of  high  aims  :  and  Plication  ^d  complicatmn  o  inci  en  s,  u  ®  ^  S 

one  should  not  be  grudging  in  expressing  one’s  conviction  of  complete  way  in  w  ic  e  ra<^8  e  e  ec 

the  artist’s  thoro^  suLss.  ^^Far  From  the  Madding  cident  upon  the  thoughts 

Crowd’  is  not  Mr.  Hardy’s  first  novel,  but  it  is  so  much  central  u  L Amine  who  unites 

more  mature  and  powerful  in  every  way  than  his  earlier  ^“rveuoumy  wexx  • 

efforts  that  in  them  he  seems  rather  to  have  been  exercising  f*®*'  '  .  stromr  minded  frank 

himself  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  command  of  his  materials':  compound^  of 

This  is  particularly  true  of  ‘Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,’ 

published  some  two  years  ago,  which  the  author  called  “A  }“*®®®-  The  two  i  ®  „if  immection  in  the 

^1  paintmg  of  the  Dutch  School,  and  in  which  he  „fusal  to  give  *e  toU-keeper 

di^picted rural  life  in  an Enghsh county^ A  ^  asked-at  once  give  us  the  due  to  two  sides  of 

minuteness  and  intimate  fidelity  of  detail.  A  Pau  of  Blue  Tjie  novel^  be  viewed  as  a  history  of  a 

Eyes  Mr.  Hardy  s  next  effort,  was  not  so  exclusively  pic-  i„p„lai,e  womanliness  and  worldly  good 

tonal ;  it  was  a  study  of  a  more  tragic  kmd,  with  more  struggle  t^tween  impi^ive  HAa„tv  and 

complex  characters  and  a  more  stirring  plot ;  but  the  evolu-  ®®t  e  as  vanitv^and  the  rectification 

tion  was  none  the  less  deliberate,  and  every  situation  was  consequent  sida  When  we  first  see  her 

worked  out  with  the  same  painstaking  and  searching  method,  commg  from  t  e  om  .  whose  neigh- 

Both ‘Under  the  Greenwood  Tree’  and  ‘A  Pair\f  Blue  r®’’  i,  teler  olTel  0^^^ 

Ey  os’  are  very  remarkable  novels,  which  no  one  could  read  j  ^^^^ood  lives  a  shepherd  farmer  n 
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Oak  was  a  sturdy,  capable  fellow,  neither  ugly  nor  parti¬ 
cularly  well-looking,  who  had  raised  himself  by  thrift, 
sobriety,  and  superior  knowledge  of  his  work,  from  being 
a  common  shepherd  to  having  a  farm  of  his  own.  He 
naturally  fell  in  love  with  Bathsheba,  and  the  account  of 
his  dressing  before  going  through  the  momentous  ceremony 
of  making  a  formal  proposal  for  her  hand,  will’  give  an 
idea  of  the  difficulty  the  novelist  undertook  when  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  show  how  this  uncouth  farmer  did  ultimately 
succeed  in  winning  the  beautiful  heroine : — 

He  had  made  a  toilet  of  a  nicely  adjusted  kind — of  a  nature 
between  the  carefully  neat  and  the  carelessly  ornate— of  a  degree 
between  tine-niarket*day  and  wet-Sunday  selection.  He  thoroughly 
cleaned  his  silver  watch-chain  with  whiting,  put  new  lacing  straps 
to  his  boots,  looked  to  the  brass  eyelet-holes,  went  to  the  inmost 
heart  of  the  plantation  for  a  new  walking-stick,  and  trimmed  it 
vigorously  on  his  way  back ;  took  a  new  handkerchief  from  the 
bottom  of  his  clothes-box,  put  *on  the  light  waistcoat  patterned  all 
over  with  sprigs  of  an  elegant  flower  uniting  the  beauties  of  both 
rose  and  lily  without  the  defects  of  either,  and  used  all  the  hair-oil 
he  possessed  upon  his  usually  dry,  sandy  and  inextricably  curly  hair, 
till  he  had  deepened  it  to  a  splendidly  novel  colour,  between  that  of 
gnano  and  Roman  cement,  making  it  stick  to  his  head  like  mace 
round  a  nutmeg,  or  wet  seaweed  round  a  boulder  after  the  ebb. 

How  Bathsheba,  with  her  rare  beauty,  could  be  brought  to 
rest  her  afifections  on  this  honest,  uncouth  fellovr  is  the 
difficult  problem  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  applied  himself  to 
solve,  and  has  solved  satisfactorily,  without  investing  the 
poor  shepherd  with  any  more  heroic  qualities  than  the 
constancy  and  business  capability  of  Jacob.  There  is  not 
much  beyond  the  interest  of  paradox  in  the  problem  itself ; 
but  the  path  to  it  lies  through  regions  of  tragic  perturba¬ 
tion — Bathsheba’s  mind  is  tamed  and  cleared  by  means  of 
pity  and  terror.  And  it  is  in  following  the  dark  ways  of 
tragic  passion  that  Mr.  Hardy’s  power  makes  itself  most 
unquestionably  felt.  Bathsheba  is  conquered  by  one  Ser-  I 
geant  Troj^  a  soldier,  who  brings  to  bear  upon  her  womanly 
weakness  much  subtler  charms  than  the  romantic  fascina¬ 
tions  of  scarlet  and  steel,  though  these  also  were  ingredients 
in  the  spell.  With  their  union  the  tragedy  begins — a  story 
of  the  simplest  kind,  but  told  with  wonderful  power.  The 
broken-hearted  death  of  Troy’s  other  mistress  ;  the  frantic 
<iespair  of  another  lover  of  Bathsheba’s  ;  her  discovery  of 
her  husband’s  duplicity,  and  the  revulsion  of  her  feelings, 
form  scenes  which  are  wrought  out  with  a  sure  knowledge 
of  the  uttermost  depths  of  passion.  The  strength  of  the 
deadly  conflict  shines  out  all  the  more  luridly  from  the  quiet 
of  the  rural  background.  Behind  all  the  tumult  and  agony, 
and  walking  through  the  midst  of  it  unscathed,  we  see 
Gabriel  Oak  steadily  pursuing  his  honest,  faithful  course,  by 
sheer  fidelity  and  capability  commending  himself  to  the 
more  sol^r  instincts  of  Bathsheba,  and  building  a  harbour 
of  tranquil  attachment  in  which  she  finds  shelter  when  she 
escapes  from  the  storm  into  w'hich  her  vanity  and  way¬ 
wardness  had  tempted  her.  In  these  limits  it  is  not  easy 
to  follow  Mr.  Hardy’s  delineation  of  character  and  passion 
in  sufficient  detail,  and  thus  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
subtlety  and  force.  His  descriptions  of  natural  phenomena 
also  want  special  consideration.  But  perhaps  enough  has 
l)een  said  to  show  that  ^Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd  ’  is 
no  ordinary  novel.  Mr.  Hardy’s  future  work  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  with  an  interest  that  is  accorded  to  very  few  of  our 
writers.  Minto. 


LORD  BALLING’S  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

Peel  .*  an  Historical  Sketch.  Bv  Lord  Hallinir.  Bentley 
and  Son.  *  °  ^ 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  resurrection  has  occurred.  There  is 
deep  interest  felt,  as  there  never  before  was  since  his  death, 
in  his  character  and  achievements.  All  these  years  he  has 
been  somewhat  forgotten.  No  adequate  biography  of  him 
has  appeared.  Ilis  *  Memoirs  ’  were,  indeed,  published ; 
but  who  read  them  ?  We  might  liken  this  to  a  case  in 
w'hich  a  long-deferred  judgment  is  at  last  delivered  in  regard 
to  a  legal  problem  of  vast  difficulty  on  which  the  Court  has 
taken  time  to  consider.  There  must  be  something,  we  take 
it,  in  these  times  which  brings  Peel  to  mind,  and  which 
unconsciously  prompts  one  to  study  his  career.  How  other- 
wi^  ac^unt  for  the  recent  biographies,  sketches,  and  studies 
o  ms  character  ?  The  Comte  de  Jamac,  a  contemporary 


•  ani  a  friend  of  Peel,  has  in  the  Itevue  des  Deux  Mondes 
given  us  his  view  of  our  statesman — a  view,  perhaps 
more  instructive  to  foreigners  than  to  Englishmen.'  Apropos 
of  this  article,  an  attack  has  been  made  upon  him  by  Mr 
Stapleton  in  Macmillans  Magazine.  Mr.  Stapleton  revives 
the  somewhat  stale,  often-answered  charges  with  respect  to 
Peel’s  consistency — charges  which  never  had  much  interest 
for  very  sensible  men,  and  which,  if  they  ever  had  anv 
rational  interest,  are  now  settled  and  dead  to  all.  That  he 
was  inconsistent  in  the  sense  that  he  was  always  open  to 
conviction  ;  that  he  profited  by  experience  ;  that  he  was  too 
clear-sighted  not  to  see  the  truth  in  the  reasoning  of  his 
opponents,  and  too  candid  not  to  own  it,  is  correct.  What 
politician  that  ever  rose  above  the  rank  of  a  party  hack  did 
not  exercise  this  freedom,  and  was  not  inconsistent  in  this 
acceptation  ?  It  is  a  lofty  virtue,  and  not  a  fault,  upon 
which  Mr.  Stapleton,  the  last  of  the  Canningites,  fastens. 

Imperfect  and  inadequate  though  this  volume  is,  perhaps 
it  is  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  this  eminent  statesman 
hitherto  published.  Really,  however,  in  frankness  be  it  said 
this  is  due  not  so  much  to  its  own  merits  as  to  the  faults  of 
its  rivals.  The  narrative  is  not  clear  and  consecutive.  Lord 
Bailing  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  his  subject  minutely. 
There  are  huge  gaps  in  the  story.  Great  crises  are  slurred 
and  shuffled  over  with  an  informal  ponderous  phrase. 
There  are  almost  no  anecdotes  or  personal  reminiscences, 
and  no  \’ivid,  clearly-drawn  picture  rises  before  the  eyes  of 
the  reader  of  these  clever  but  parched  and  colourless  pages. 
There  are  a  few  carefully-nursed  epigrams,  chiefly  of  an  ill- 
natured  character,  which  manifestly  have  been  rolled  like  a 
sweet  morsel  under  the  tongue  of  the  essayist.  The  style 
is  what  is  called  classical — that  is  to  say,  a  style  read  and 
appreciated  only  by  the  classics.  We  can  well  believe  Mr. 
Bentley’s  assertion  that  '^Lord  Balling  would  spend  a 
I  morning  sometimes  in  giving  more  finish  to  the  style  of  a 
few  paragraphs but  we  venture  to  question  whether  this 
industry  was  always  well  directed,  and  whether  the  labour 
does  not  too  painfully  resemble  the  industrious  and  disas¬ 
trous  cleanliness  of  Dutch  housekeepers,  who,  in  their  zeal 
to  make  their  abode  spotless,  render  it  perpetually  sloppy, 
damp,  and  uncDmfortable.  There  are  no  faults  in  the 
form  ;  but  then  there  are  no  beauties. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  first  English  statesman  who 
based  his  power  on  the  middle  classes  of  England.  During 
his  youth  its  authority  on  the  State  had  been  steadily 
waxing.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1 832  confirmed  it.  Simul¬ 
taneously  in  France  and  England  the  bourgeoisie  came  into 
their  political  inheritance,  and  Louis  Philippe  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  bom  to  be  their  stewards.  All  the  virtues 
of  the  middle  class  the  latter  possessed  :  he  was  industrious 
himself,  and  he  venerated  industry  wherever  he  saw  it. 
Upright,  too,  he  was ;  and  even  a  worldly  critic  like  Lord 
Balling  cannot  assert  that  the  marvellous  changes  which 
took  place  in  his  creed  were  produced  by  a  love  of  power, 
though  they  were  often  followed  by  the  attainment  or 
retention  of  it.  The  Lancashire  virtues  which  had  turned 
yeomen  into  millionaires  he  carried  into  public  life  ;  and  if 
politics  were  to  be  handled  like  calicoes,  never  was  a  greater 
statesman  than  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  the  weaknesses,  too, 
of  the  bourgeoisie  clung  to  him.  He  started  his  public  life 
wdth  an  immense  stock  of  prejudices.  He  carried  many 
with  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Light  broke  in  upon  him 
with  difficulty,  and  through  narrow  chinks  ;  and,  unlike  great 
statesmen  who  catch  momentary  glimpses  of  a  far  future, 
and  who  appear  to  be  guided  by  lights  invisible  to  the 
vulgar  eye,  he  appeared  to  keep  his  gaze  upon  the  past,  to 
be  without  power  of  prediction,  to  have  no  capacity  for 
digging  for  hidden  truth,  to  rest  his  claims  to  the  good 
word  of  posterity  on  a  lower  kind  of  capacity — that  of 
knowing  truth  when  others  had  dug  it  out  and  brought  it 
to  him.  Lord  Balling  dubs  him  a  practical  man,”  and 
seems  to  think  that  this  description  contains  or  suggests  the 
whole  philosophy  of  his  subject.  Practical  Peel  was,  no 
doubt,  in  the  best  sense  :  he  could  carry'  out  whatever  he 
conceived  and  purposed.  But  we  think  that  this  slightly 
vulgar  epithet  w'rongs  him,  and  obscures  his  claim  to  be 
held  in  grateful  recollection  by  posterity.  There  ar®  facts 
in  this  book  which  show  that  he  repeatedly  sacrificed  his 
interest  to  his  slowly-matured  convictions  ;  and  his  distinct 
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refusal  at  various  important  crises  in  his  life  to  follow  his  '  wholesome  and  pure.  Though  it  has  no  exciting  incidents 
party,  and  be  guided  by  immediate  interest,  is  a  trait  that  !  of  plot  in  the  sense  of  those  usually  found  in  such  works  as 
seldom  marks  the  '^practical  man.  We  must  here  say  |  ‘ Lady  Audley’s  Secret,’  it  has  something  infinitely  better, 
that  we  observe  that  on  several  occasions  Lord  Dalling  tries  and  that  is  an  obvious  air  of  truthfulness  to  life.  It  is  a 
to  pare  away  and  minimise  the  merit  of  Peel’s  actions.  For  |  long  time  since  a  novel  affected  us  in  precisely  the  same 
example,  he  almost  attempts  to  show  that  the  adoption  of  ^  pleasant  way ;  the  story  which  comes  nearest  to  it  is  the 
Free  Trade  principles  was  due  to  the  contingency  of  famine,  j  latest  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  *  A  Bose  in  June.’ 
Jfow,  the  truth  is,  as  far  back  as  1842  Peel  had  avowed  |  In  both  these  novels  the  writing  is  charming  and  graceful, 

opinions  which  committed  him  to  the  measures  of  1846,  and  the  incidents  are  drawn  from  country  life  mostly,  the 

and  had  declared,  on  the  occasion  of  introducing  a  new  |  scenes  being  well  conceived,  and  leaving  a  series  of  pleasant 
Com  Bill,  that  the  only  protection  which  could  be  vindi-  j  reminiscences  upon  the  memory.  The  author  of  ‘  Vanessa,’ 
cated  was  that  which  consisted  with  the  welfare  of  all  without  the  fanciful  attempts  at  elaboration  which  disfigure 
classes  of  the  community.”  We  may  predict  that  when  all  :  so  many  books,  has  told  her  story  of  country  life* in  such  a 
“  practical  men  ”  will  have  been  long  forgotten.  Peel’s  '  manner  as  to  enlist  our  sympathies,  and  keep  them 

name  will  be  ‘‘  remembered,”  to  use  his  own  words,  with  ^  enchained  to  the  end.  Much  of  the  same  grace  which  dis- 

expressions  of  goodwill  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  i  tinguishes  her  present  novel  was  perceptible  in  *  Dorothy,’ 
it  is  to  labour  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  a  story  which  left  a  grateful  recollection  in  the  mind  of  the 
of  their  brow.”  Your  **  practical  man  ”  does  not  sow  for  reader,  but  the  author’s  talent  has  progressed  meanwhile, 
a  han^est  so  remote  as  that  to  which  Peel  looked.  and  in  ^  Vanessa  ’  we  notice  a  firmer  hold  of  the  characters. 


Whenever  Lord  Dalling  passes  from  narrative  or  personal 
observation  to  comment  and  criticism  he  is  a  far  from  ! 
satisfactorj^  guide.  He  loses  his  way  and  stumbles ;  he  ^ 
becomes  a  shorn  Samson.  For  example,  his  observations  ' 
on  Peel’s  Banking  legislation  are  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  | 
character.  The  Act  of  1844  is  passed  lightly  over.  The  , 
Act  of  1845  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  remarks  on  the  sub-  , 
ject  of  the  legislation  of  1819,  when  cash  payments  were  ! 
resumed,  are  of  the  most  tantalising  nature,  being  for  the 
most  part  neither  exactly  true  nor  altogether  false,  and 
l>eing,  on  the  whole,  hazy  and  uninforming.  Some  of  his  ' 
dicta  are  distinctly  inaccurate — for  example,  the  assertion  ' 

that  a  currency  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  transactions  j 
that  require  it.”  We  defy  anyb^y  to  get  from  this  book 
a  coherent  notion  of  the  work  done  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
regard  to  the  currency.  The  brief  statement  that  **  the  cur¬ 
rency  was  satisfactorily  regulated  by  the  Bank  Charter  Bill” 
is  a  ludicrously  inadequate  account  of  the  legislation  of 
1844  and  1845. 

Lord  Dalling’s  Life  of  Palmerston  disclosed  his  lingering 
heterodoxy  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade.  There  he  flatly 
stat-ed  that  Mr.  Cobdon’s  code  admitted  of  exceptions  and 
qualifications  and  the  accompan3ring  observations  made  it 
abundantly  plain  that  he  really  believed  that  in  espousing 
Free  Trade,  we,  as  a  nation,  had  dethroned  '^nobler  emotions,” 
and  made  pecuniary  interest  the  dominant  motive-power  of 
the  State.  At  the  time  he  wrote  his  Life  of  Palmerston  he 
was  a  victim  of  the  old-fashioned  verbal  fallacy  which  pre¬ 
sumes  that — so  called,  but  misnamed — Protection  protects 
the  home  producer  at  the  expense  of  the  foreigner.  The 
despised  “  code  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  disciples  ”  teaches 
that  both  foreigner  and  home  producer  are  injured,  and 
that  the  ‘^nobler  emotions”  of  which  Lord  Dalling  speaks 
were  really  the  selfishness  and  arrogance  of  a  class  battening 
on- the  mass  of  the  nation.  The  biography  of  Peel -is  a 
later  production  ;  and  Lord  Dalling  appears  to  have  profited 
by  further  reflection.  We  hear  no  more  sneers  about  the 
exaggeration  of  political  economy.”  Lord  Dalling  keeps  his 
own  views  in  the  background :  he  confines  himself  to 
stating  the  opinions  of  others,  which  he  does  clearly  and 
impartially ;  but,  more  from  what  he  omits  to  say  than 
from  what  he  affirms,  we  strongly  suspect  that  he  to  the 
last  pursued  the  eiTor  of  his  ways.  The  general  tenour  of 
his  exposition  goes  to  show  that,  but  for  bad  harvests  and 
the  imminence  of  famine,  the  Free  Traders  might  have  had 
no  case.  Free  Trade  is  good  for  bad  tunes,  seems  to  be  his 
real  notion  ;  and  but  for  his  hatred  of  singularity,  and  his 
knowledge  that  it  would  not  have  been  **  good  form,  he 
might  have  advocated  a  sliding  scale  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
A.D.  1873.  We  presume  that  he  was  from  home,  and  out 
of  England,  when  Protection  was  discussed,  and  that  he 
had  not  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  elementary  reason¬ 
ings  of  the  Free  Trade  party. 

VANESSA. 

Vanessa.  By  the  Author  of  ‘ Thoniasiua,’  ‘Dorothy,’  tcc.  H.  S. 

King  and  Co. 

This  is  a  tender  and  very  delicately  drawn  storj’,  which 
cannot  fail  to  meet  with  warm  encomiums  from  every 
reader.  The  atmosphere  surrounding  it  is  thoroughly 


i  together  with  a  strong  though  quiet  power  of  depicting  the 
various  passions  which  affect  the  individuals  brought  under 
our  observation. 

Another  great  merit  of  this  novel  is  the  natural  sequence 
of  the  events  which  furnish  the  groundwork  of  the  narrative. 
Many  writers  are  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances  in  this 
matter,  and,  ha\dng  no  clear  idea  of  the  characters  of  the 
persons  they  intend  to  depict,  eventually  find  themselves  in 
hopeless  entanglements,  wildly  casting  about  for  any  spar 
which  will  bring  them  to  a  safe  denoument.  In  this  case 
it  is  widely  different,  the  artistic  sense  of  the  author  guiding 
her  clearly  through  the  ramifications  of  her  work,  and 
producing  finally  a  completely  harmonious  and  consecutive 
whole ;  and  yet,  in  the  compass  of  the  two  volumes  in 
which  the  novel  is  comprised,  there  has  been  exhibited 
abundant  opportunity,  judiciously  made  use  of,  for  following 
“  the  course  of  true  love  ”  in  more  than  one  case,  and  re- 
,  cording  with  considerable  interest  the  struggles  and  the 
j  hopes  of  greatly  varying  natures  before  the  grand  result  of 
j  matrimony  is  attained.  “  Allerton  is  one  of  the  small, 

I  sleepy  little  towns  which  drag  on  an  unprosperous  existence 
I  in  the  rural  districts  of  Southern  England.  It  can  boost  of 
,  a  weekly  market,  and  contains  a  decadent  Grammar  School 
and  a  County  Bank,  and  in  the  High-street  are  substantial 
I  houses  with  stone  facings,  which  recall  the  days  of  its 
I  earlier  grandeur  when  the  Hunt  Ball  was  held  at  the  Red 
Lion.”  In  one  of  the  back  streets  of  this  village  the  author 
I  introduces  us  to  two  poor  sisters  at  work  with  the  needle, 
j  Amy  and  Helen  Mertoun.  “Amy,  the  elder  of  the  two, 

^  with  her  oval  face,  delicately  cut  lips,  and  fair  hair  and 
skin,  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  ‘  Madonnas  ’  of 
Raphael’s  early  style ;  while  Helen,  with  an  olive-brown 
complexion,  a  low  and  broad  forehead,  shaded  by  heavy 
masses  of  dark  hair,  not  too  smoothly  braided,  and  with  a 
figure  angular  and  unformed,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  at  the  age  of 
J  sixteen,  could  only  claim  possibilities  of  beauty  which  were 
as  yet  undeveloped.”  These  girls  were  fatherless,  and  their 
mother  was  poor.  The  latter  had  an  idea  that  her  dead 
husband  had  been  over-reached  by  his  brother,  the  extremely 
wealthy  Mr.  Richard  Mertoun  of  the  Leasow’es,  and 
she  was  consequently  estranged  from  him.  Mr.  Mertoun ’s 
only  daughter  Eva,  longing  for  company,  however, 
Mrs.  Mertoun  was  perauaded  to  allow  her  daughter  Amy  to 
visit  at  the  Leasowes.  Here  the  blonde  beauty  met  with 
a  young  nobleman.  Lord  Alan  Rae,  son  of  the  Maixjuis  of 
Raeburn,  who  was  a  kind  of  incipient  lover  of  Eva  s.  On 
the  appearance  of  Amy  his  old  attachment  faded,  and  after 
some  passages  with  the  new  visitor,  the  two  lovers  elop«^ 
together  in  his  lordship’s  yacht.  Being  pursued  by  one  Dennis 
O’Brien,  Amy’s  former  lover,  it  was  only  to  find  them  re¬ 
solved  upon  marrying,  and  Amy  Mertoun  accordingly  became 
Lady  Alan  Rae.  The  characters  of  both  this  young  nobleman 
and  O’Brien  are  admirably  depicted.  The  gradual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  hereditary  taint  of  insanity  in  the  former  is  well 
worked  out,  as  also  is  the  devotion  of  the  latter  to  his 
scientific  and  entomological  pursuits ;  but  of  all  the  per¬ 
sonages  in  the  story  the  one  who  pleases  us  best  is  Helen, 
w'ho  is  really  heroic  and  noble  in  humble  life,  and  who 
sacrifices  her  own  happiness  and  future  prospects  to  secure 
those  of  the  individuals  whom  she  loves.  We  are  not  dia- 
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appointed  when  she  ultimately  discovers  that  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  beetles  is  not  the  highest  development  of  existence. 
Lady  Alan  Rae  suffers  terrible  torture  at  the  hands  of  her 
half-mad  husband^  who  continually  throws  in  her  face  her 
old  attachment  to  O’Brien.  Amy,  who  has  really  lost  her 
former  love,  and  become  attached  to  her  husband,  is  driven 
almost  to  distraction,  and  the  stress  of  her  trouble  is  only 
relieved  by  the  disappearance  of  her  husband,  respecting 
whom  for  a  long  time  no  tidings  whatever  can  be  obtained. 
The  lesson  is  then  well  taught  by  the  author  how  the  per¬ 
fection  of  character  is  frequently  attained  by  suffering. 
Amy,  who  at  first  excited  in  us  but  a  languid  interest, 
becomes  noble  through  her  trials ;  and  when,  some  time 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Alan  Rae,  she  is  wooed  and  won  by 
an  honest  neighbour,  who  worships,  or  appears  to  worship, 
the  very  ground  she  walks  upon,  we  feel  how  cleverly  the 
author  has  worked  out  the  character.  But  Lady  Alan  Rae 
does  not  stand  alone  in  her  excellence.  A  large  portion  of 
our  sympathy  is  accorded  to  O’Brien,  whose  talents  procure 
for  him  the  recognition  of  the  Government,  resulting,  ulti¬ 
mately,  in  his  being  despatched  upon  an  important  scien¬ 
tific  mission  to  India.  More  than  this — we  do  not  begrudge 
him  the  hand  of  Helen,  which  he  finally  wins.  Her  heart 
has  long  been  his,  and  she  has  really  been  the  only  person 
in  Allerton  who  has  accurately  gauged  his  disposition  and 
abilities.  The  second  volume,  in  which  these  events  are 
gradually  unfolded,  is  especially  full  of  interest. 

The  author  of  *  Vanessa  ’  may  well  take  heart  from  her 
unquestionable  superiority  to  the  mass  of  novelists  whose 
works  it  is  our  evil  fortune  to  encounter.  She  exhibits  a 
very*  natural  talent,  and  one  which  is  indicative  of  still 
further  successes  in  the  field  of  fiction.  We  trust  it  may 
not  be  long  before  we  see  another  work  from  the  same 
hand.  G.  B.  S. 

SOME  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

A  TAeo7oaico- Political  Treatise.  By  George  D’Oyly  Snow.  Triib- 
ner  and  Co. 

Sutta  Nipata  ;  or.  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Gotama  Suddha. 
Translated  from  the  Pali,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Sir 
M.  Coomara  Swamy.  Tiiibner  and  Co. 

IZ^e  Paraclete,  an  Essay  on  the  Personality  and  Ministry  of  the  Soly 
Ghost^  with  some  reference  to  current  discussions.  King  and  Co. 

Piece  Veritas,  an  Ultra-  Unitarian  Peview  of  the  Life  and  Churacter  of 
Jesus.  Triibner  and  Co. 

A  mind  of  the  highest  order,”  says  Goethe,  **  h  not  satis¬ 
fied  unless  it  has  dealings  with  the  incomprehensible.”  The 
justice  of  the  remark  seems  attested  by  the  tendency  of  the 
most  determined  champions  of  the  suflBciency  of  human 
reason,  if  not  mere  logicians  but  persons  of  feeling  and 
imagination,  to  a  cast  of  thought  which  may  not  unfairly 
be  described  as  mystical.  In  some  instances,  such  as  that 
of  Comte,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  Stuart  Mill,  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  this  instinctive  propensity  has  necessitated  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  appendix  to  the  system  originally  elaborated 
by  the  thinker ;  in  others,  as  in  the  cases  of  Spinoza  and 
Feuerbach,  it  has  been  present  as  an  element  from  the  first, 
imbuing  a  scheme  of  pure  rationalism  with  a  tint  capti¬ 
vating  to  religious  minds.  Mr.  Snow  is  such  a  rationalis¬ 
ing  mystic;  he  moves  with  the  solemnity  of  one  pacing 
cathedral  aisles,  while  pondering  on  speculations  involving 
nothing  less  than  the  denial  of  the  divine  omnipotence. 
It  is  tnie  that  his  scruples  arise  not  from  the  deficiency  but 
from  the  excess  of  religious  feeling.  Reluctant  to  ascribe 
to  Divinity  the  slightest  complicity  with  evil;  and  equally 
dissatisfied  with  the  legend  of  the  Fall  and  the  Dualism  so 
curiously  revived  by  James  Mill,  he  takes  refuge  in  the 
ancient  solution  of  Demiurgism,  regarding  the  Creator 
as  a  benevolent  power  external  to  a  self-existing  and 
highly  imperfect  and  chaotic  universe.  ‘"In  these  acci¬ 
dental  outward  collisions  and  competitions,  in  antagon¬ 
ism  to  which  the  harmoniser  displays  his  benign  power, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  life,  or  will,  or  design.” 
Thus  is  the  divine  benevolence  preserved  at  the  expense  of 
the  divine  infinity  and  omnipotence.  We  cannot  for  our 
part  regard  this  horn  of  the  dilemma  as  judiciously 
selected.  Evil  may  well  be  disguised  good  :  but  impotence 
cannot  possibly  bo  disguised  power.  It  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able  that  Mr.  Snow  should  have  felt  himself  forced  to  this 
alternative,  as  his  language  respecting  evil  is  frequently 


that  of  a  consistent  Pantheist.  It  is,  he  says,  “  the  only 
groundwork  on  which  the  antagonistic  ideas  of  omnipotence 
or  love,  or  God,  or  goodness,  or  righteousness,  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  palpable  to  human  vision.”  He  even  goes  further 
and  points  out  with  much  acuteness  that  the  radical  aboli¬ 
tion  of  evil  through  the  attainment  of  the  highest  con¬ 
ceivable  good  would  be  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  all 
human  individuality  ;  the  Nirvana  of  Indian  Pantheism  : _ 

Imagine  many  men  impressed  by  the  universe  exactly  the  same 
seeing  everything  in  its  past,  present,  future,  as  it  really  was* 
between  such  there  could,  as  you  will  see  if  you  think  it  out,  be  no 
difference  of  time,  place,  personality,  desire,  conception,  or  of  any¬ 
thing  which  constitutes  plurality.  The  many  who  attained  this  one 
true  central  view  would  be  annihilated  as  separate  persons ;  they 
would  be  merged  in  one  and  the  same  mental  unity.  Thus  the  fount 
of  that  goodness  or  justice  which  we  seek,  the  mind  to  which  we 
appeal,  can  only  be  one.  To  contemplate  the  attainment  of  such  a 
mind  for  ourselves  would  be  simple  bewilderment.  It  would,  to  our 
limited  vision,  be  undistinguishable  from  annihilation. 

This  passage  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  ingenuity 
and  suggestiveness  of  much  of  Mr.  Snow’s  thoughtful 
though  desultory  treatise.  We  have  quoted  it  partly  for 
the  sake  of  the  illustration  it  may  afford  to  Buddhist  theo- 
logy,  the  subject  of  the  second  book  on  our  list.  Great 
odium  has  been  cast  on  the  Buddhist  religion  on  account  of 
its  representation  of  non-existence  as  the  summum  honum. 
Mr.  Snow’s  argument  suggests  that  there  may  be  two  ways 
of  looking  at  the  matter ;  that  annihilation  may  either  be 
sought  as  a  refuge  from  suffering,  or  accepted  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  concomitant  of  the  attainment  of  perfect  knowledge. 
Texts  enough  might  be  cited  from  the  Buddhist  Scriptures 
in  support  of  either  view :  the  one  incontestable  fact 
appears  to  be  that,  whatever  modifications  may  since  have 
been  introduced  by  the  schools  of  Northern  Buddhism,  the 
conception  of  Nirvana  originally  excluded  the  idea  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  personal  existence.  The  spirit  of  the  Suttas  trans¬ 
lated  by  Sir  M.  0.  Swamy  is  decidedly  adverse  to  any 
such  idea,  and  as  versions  from  the  Pali,  the  language  of 
Buddha’s  own  native  country,  they  are  entitled  to  great 
weight  as  indications  of  the  genuine  doctrines  of  primitive 
Buddhism.  The  legendary  mould  in  which  they  are  cast 
forbids  us  to  ascribe  any  portion  of  them  to  Buddha  himself, 
while  their  generally  confident  and  militant  spirit  bespeaks 
the  vigorous  youth  of  a  creed  still  in  the  stage  of  rapid  dis¬ 
semination.  The  era  of  Asoka  (b.c.  250)  seems,  as  suggested 
by  Sir  M.  Swamy,  a  probable  period  for  their  origination. 
A  more  scientific  criticism  than  is  at  present  possible  will, 
we  may  hope,  one  day  determine  this  point,  and  also  the 
more  pregnant  question  raised  by  the  translator:  “How 
much  of  the  teaching  of  Gotama  is  original,  and  to  what 
extent  has  he  borrowed  from  other  Indian  systems  ?  ”  We 
strongly  suspect  it  will  prove  that  the  novelty  of  Buddhism 
consisted  not  in  the  enunciation  of  anything  positively  new, 
but  in  its  founder’s  appeal  from  priests  and  philosophers 
to  the  people  at  large.  This  practical  character  is  strongly 
impressed  on  such  portions  of  Sir  M.  Swamy’s  selections 
as  treat  of  ordinary  duties,  or  are  levelled  against  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  assumptions  of  the  Brahmins.  The  “counsels  of  per¬ 
fection”  addressed  to  the  mendicant  priesthood  are  more 
abstruse,  but  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  self-mortification  and  renunciation  of  all  worldly 
things  common  to  all  ascetic  and  mystical  writers.  The 
nineteenth  century  has  learned  better  ways  of  serving 
humanity  ;  but  in  justice  to  Buddha  and  his  evangelists  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  laboured  for  an  age  utterly 
estranged  from  healthy  public  life  in  any  form,  when 
liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  action  could  absolutely  be 
secured  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  assumption  of  the  robe 
of  the  religious  mendicant.  Christian  asceticism  has  rarely 
had  the  same  apology.  The  machinery  of  these  discourses 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  fourth  gospel,  consisting 
in  the  introduction  of  unhistorical  personages,  sometimes 
demons  or  other  spirits,  whose  imaginary  doubts  and  objec¬ 
tions  afford  Buddha  the  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
superiority  of  his  wisdom.  From  a  passage  in  the  Vijaya 
Suita  (verses  8,  9),  it  would  appear  that  cremation  had  not 
yet  become  general  at  the  period  of  its  composition. 

The  general  neglect  of  the  dogma  of  the  Personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  dictum  “All  theology  is  anthropology.”  Alone 
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among  orthodox  doctrines,  it  corresponds  to  no  necessity  of 
human  nature.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  it,  except  the 
foison  d  etre  of  the  third  member  of  every  triumvirate,  to 
keep  the  other  two  apart.  Wise  theologians,  accordingly, 
think  much  of  the  Spirit,  and  say  little.  The  zealous  and 
accomplished  author  of  *  The  Paraclete  ’  is  not  content  to 
let  the  doctrine  off  so  easily,  and  persists  in  discovering  in 
it  all  the  spiritual  nutriment  and  edification  imported  into 
it  by  himself. 

The  design  of  this  work,”  says  the  author  of  *  Ecce 
Veritas,  is  **  to  take  the  leading  events  separately,  and  so 
combine  and  contrast  the  various  evangelical  accounts  as  to 
bring  each  so-called  main  event  before  the  reader’s  eye,  not 
according  to  this  or  that  evangelist,  but  according  to  ^  of 
them.”  The  inconsistencies  thus  disclosed  are  relied  upon 
as  proofs  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  transactions 
related.  The  conspectus  of  parallel  accounts  is  really  use¬ 
ful  ;  the  accompanying  commentary  is  too  vehement  and 
too  long. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE. 

Ilistoire  de  la  Littirature  Contemporaine  en  AnffUterre^  1890-1874. 

Par  M.  Odysse-Barot.  Paris :  Charpentier. 

M.  Odysse-Barot’s  attempt  at  a  precis  of  contemporary 
English  literature  is  meritorious  in  design,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  is  commendable  in  many  respects.  It  misses  complete 
success  from  the  author  having  done  at  once  too  much  and 
too  little — too  much  by  burdening  his  manual  with  irrele¬ 
vant  matter,  too  little  by  contenting  himself  with  a  second¬ 
hand  acquaintance  with  subjects  which  he  should  have 
investigated  for  himself.  These  faults,  in  a  measure,  hang 
together :  the  writer  who  has  devoted  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  out  of  five  hundred  to  a  superfluous  introduction  is 
easily  tempted  to  treat  carelessly  what  he  has  no  longer 
room  to  treat  well.  If,  for  example,  M.  Barot  had  taken 
any  decent  pains  to  master  Mr.  Browning  before  condemning 
him,  he  could  not  have  enumerated  his  dramas  twice  over, 
first  under  their  individual  titles,  and  again  under  their 
collective  designation  of  *  Bells  and  Pomegranates.’  He 
no  doubt  deemed  himself  perfectly  safe  in  identifying 

Prince  Hohenstiel  Schwangau  ”  with  Prince  Bismarck : 
one  certainly  does  need  to  look  beyond  the  title-page  to 
discover  that  Mr.  Browning  has  carried  the  eccentricity  of 
genius  to  the  length  of  bestowing  this  ultra-Teutonic  appel¬ 
lation  on  Napoleon  the  Third ! 

M.  Barot’s  blanks  are  still  less  excusable  than  his  blunders. 
He  has  very  properly  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
space  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  but  has  unaccountably  ignored  the 
kindred  geniuses  who  equally  represent  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  poetry.  Mr.  Morris  may  be  defined  as  the 
complement  of  Mr.  Swinburne  :  each  possessing  all  that  the 
other  wants  of  being  a  consummate  poet.  If  the  English¬ 
man’s  sanguine  outlook  on  the  future  is  personified  in  the 
laureate  of  the  unrisen  Republic,  his  reverential  aspect 
towards  the  past  is  no  less  clearly  expressed  by  the  disciple 
of  Chaucer  ;  to  omit  either  is  to  deprive  the  new  school  of 
one  of  its  Janus  faces.  Neither  coidd  have  dispensed  with 
the  impulse  received  from  Mr.  Rossetti,  nor  can  either 
be  understood  without  him.  The  foreign  reader,  there¬ 
fore,  who  has  learned  some  particulars  and  perused  some 
specimens  of  Mr.  Swinburne  alone,  has  indeed  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  individual,  but  can  have  no  clear 
idea  of  his  relation  to  his  contemporaries,  and  will  be  in 
danger  of  mistaking  him  for  an  isolated  phenomenon — an 
erratic  genius  flung  accidentally  into  his  generation,  instead 
of  a  peculiarly  brilliant  example  of  its  normal  development. 
More  astounding  still  is  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  except  that  such  is  the  mime  of  a  remark¬ 
able  *^poet,  philosopher,  and  publicist.”  Mr.  Arnold  is 
remarkable  in  all  these  capacities,  and  remarkable  for 
expressing  the  tendencies  of  the  most  refined  academic  cul¬ 
ture  with  such  purity  that  one  must  learn  from  him,  not 
perhaps  this  culture’s  actual  results,  but  what  these  would 

Could  it  but  free  itself  from  the  counter-currents  inci- 
dwital  to  our  complex  civilisation.  In  his  speculative 
3’Udacity  and  practical  conservatism,  Mr.  Arnold,  better  than 
^y  one  else,  exemplifies  the  cast  of  mind  which  M.  Barot, 


as  we  shall  see,  regards  as  characteristically  English.  When 
Mr.  Swinburne  indites  a  congratulatory  ode  to  the  French 
Republic,  we  are  delighted,  but  not  impressed ;  ceat  son 
metier,  A  similar  production  from  Mr.  Arnold’s  pen, 
though  probably  much  inferior  as  a  composition,  would  be 
far  more  significant  as  an  event :  it  would  go  far  to  show 
that  the  Republic  had  commended  itself  not  merely  to  the 
impulsive  sympathy,  but  to  the  critical  approbation,  of  edu¬ 
cated  Englishmen.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  roughly 
said  that  for  the  last  half-century  English  poetry  has  been 
tending  more  and  more  to  the  refinement  of  intricacy,  and 
English  prose  to  the  refinement  of  simplicity  ;  the  omission 
to  notice  Mr.  Rossetti  as  the  culminating  point  of  one 
movement,  and  Mr.  Arnold  as  that  of  the  other,  discredits  a 
literary  history,  and  renders  it  hardly  worthy  of  the  name. 

Though  incapable  of  making  discoveries,  M.  Barot  can 
see  what  is  shown  him  ;  and  his  success  is  generally  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  degree  in  which  the  writer  discussed  by 
him  has  already  been  discussed  by  others.  His  notices  of 
Tennyson,  George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  and 
I  Mill  are  only  unsatisfactory  from  their  brevity,  which  appears 
solely  due  to  the  inconsiderate  waste  of  space  on  the  literature 
of  the  past  generation,  on  American  writers,  and  other  topics 
interesting  in  themselves,  but  beyond  the  legitimate  scope 
of  his  book.  His  chapters  on  philosophy  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects  are  the  most  complete ;  yet  even  here  we  are  con¬ 
founded  by  the  stupendous  omissions  of  Ruskin  and  Newman.’ 
He  must  1^  supposed  to  have  mistaken  one  of  the  most  versa¬ 
tile  intelligences  of  the  age  for  a  mere  technical  writer  on 
art,  and  another  for  a  mere  divine.  It  is  none  the  less  hard 
upon  English  prose  to  ignore  on  the  one  hand  the  most 
illustrious  contemporarj'  example  of  its  magnificence,  on  the 
other  of  its  subtlety  and  polish.  We  also  miss  the  name  of 
Mr.  Lecky,  whose  perspicuity,  breadth  of  view,  and  skill  in 
grouping  masses  of  facts  should  especially  recommend  him 
to  a  French  taste. 

M.  Barot’s  already  flattering  estimate  of  our  literature 
could  but  be  exalted  by  a  more  complete  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  it.  Let  him  revise  his  book,  discarding 
irrelevant  matter— even  at  the  cost  of  his  excellent  critique 
on  Shelley — contenting  himself  with  a  mere  enumeration  of 
inferior  authors,  and  extending  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Brownings  and  Arnolds  beyond  mere  hearsay.  It  is  worth 
while :  a  really  adequate  history  of  English  contemporary 
literature  would  be  a*  great  work.  No  literature,  we  may 
affirm  with  pride,  was  ever  more  deeply  leavened  with  the 
spirit  of  humanity,  or  more  vitally  related  to  the  epoch 
that  gave  it  birth.  As  M.  Barot  himself  well  and  finely 
says : — 

L’Angleterre  n’est  depnis  quarante  ana  qu’nn  gigantesque 
laboratoire  d’  iddes.  Dans  la  science  comma  en  la  philosophie,  dans 
la  poesie  comme  dans  le  roman,  dans  I’histoire  comme  en  4conomie 
politique  et  sociale,  TAngleterre,  si  positive  et  si  calme,  si  pratique 
et  si  sage,  I’Angleterre,  quidepuis  1789  s’est  montr^e  le  boulevard 
le  plus  solide  des  choses  du  pass^,  le  pays  conservateur  par  excellence, 
I'Angleterre  a  produit  la  littirature  la  plus  rivolutionnaire  du 
monde  entier ! 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince  and  his  Travelling  Cloak.  By  Mrs.  Craik.  In 
One  Volume.  Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

The  Princess  of  Silverland^  and  other  Tales.  By  Elsie  Strivelyne.  In 
One  Volume.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Aunt  Judy's  Christmas  Volume  for  1874.  Edited  by  H.  K.  F.  Gatty 
and  J.  H.  Ewing.  George  Bell  and  Sons. 

^  The  Little  Lame  Prince’  is  a  charming  story,  simply 
and  beautifully  told  by  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  who  is  full  of  tenderness  towards  them.  Although 
particularly  placid  in  its  character,  it  is  calculated  to  interest 
little  readers,  and  older  people  will  also  find  pleasure  in 
perusing  it.  It  is  plentifully  and  prettily  illustrated,  and 
abounds  in  that  gracefulness  for  which  all  Mrs.  Craik’s 
books  are  justly  praised.  We  gladly  recommend  this  little 
volume  as  sure  to  be  a  most  welcome  Christmas  gift. 

Another  book  of  fairy'  tales  lies  before  us :  *  The  Princess 
of  Silverland,  and  other  Tales.’  Some  of  these  might  more 
properly  be  styled  novelettes  than  children’s  fairy  tales,  while 
others  are  written  down  to  the  capacities  of  the  youngest. 
Pretty  as  they  all  are,  however,  we  doubt  whether  the  book 
will  be  so  deservedly  popular  as  Mrs.  Craik’s.  If  it  is  read 
aloud,  it  will  probably  give  satisfaction  to  both  reader  and 
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audience;  but  we  are  afraid  that  if  the  work  is  placed  in 
a  child’s  own  hands,  its  language  will  be  found  not  simple 
enough  ;  and  we  are  sure  the  Scottish  dialect  in  some  of  its 
stories  will  puzzle  many  a  young  Southerner.  The  book  is, 
however,  much  beyond  the  average  of  children’s  literature. 

^  Aunt  Judy’s  Christmas  Volume  for  1874’  is  dedicated 
by  her  daughters  to  the  memor}’^  of  its  late  editor,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Gatty,  and  contains  a  prettily  and  affectionately 
written  little  sketch  of  this  lady’s  life  that  will  be  sure  to 
interest  the  many  young  readers  of  her  magazine.  The 
volume  is  an  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  juvenile  literature. 
Among  its  most  interesting  papers  we  may  mention 
Ashantee,  Past  and  Present a  graceful  account  of  Ice¬ 
land  ;  “  Fifty  Years  Ago.” 

MISS  SAUNDERS’.S  TALES. 

Jo(in  "Merrywtathery  and  other  Stones.  By  Katherine  Saunders,  Author 
of  *  Gideon’s  Rock,’  ‘  The  High  Mills, &c.  In  One  Volume.  Heniy 
S.  King  and  Co. 

*  Juan  Merry  weather  ’  is  a  quaint,  cleverly-written  story 
of  the  war  waged  between  the  spinners”  and  ^^in¬ 
ventors  ”  when  first  the  cotton  loom  threatened  to  replace 
the  old-fashioned  wheel.  Miss  Saunders  has  a  simple, 
original  style  of  her  own,  and  there  is  more  than  ordinary 
power  displayed  in  her  writings.  The  marriage  of  the 
golden-haired  spinner  Joan  with  Arkdale,  the  clever  young 
Manchester  barber,  who  earns  the  hatred  of  the  poor  Man¬ 
chester  spinners  by  becoming  the  inventor  ”  of  a  loom ; 
the  struggle  in  Joan’s  heart  between  her  love  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  sympathy  with  her  poor  fellow-spinners  ;  and 
the  separation  which  ensues  between  Arkdale  and  Joan — 
these  are  the  constituents  of  a  story  which  Miss  Saunders 
has  worked  out  beautifully  and  powerfully  ;  and  its  interest 
reaches  a  climax  when  Arkdale,  now  a  wealthy  and  pros¬ 
perous  man,  goes  to  seek  Joan  in  the  home  of  her  child¬ 
hood,  and  finds  only  her  name  “  Joan  ”  engraved  beneath 
her  mother’s  on  the  stone  in  the  little  country  churchyard. 
The  other  tales  in  the  volume,  although  of  less  value  than 
‘  Joan  Merry  weather,’  all  display  talent,  and  are  wel,!  worth 
reading. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

A.  S.  —  A  Rare  and  Choice  Collectiou  of  Queens  and  Kings.  (Imperial  4to, 
218.)  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Almanac,  British,  and  Companion  for  1875.  (48.)  J.  Greenbill. 

Uickerateth,  Edward  Henry.— The  Shadowed  Home.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  280, 
os.)  Low  and  Co. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen. — Anioni^  the  Trees.  Illustrated  by  J.  McEntree. 
(Crown  8vo.  pp.  39.)  New  York:  G.  I*.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Clarke.  J.  Krsklne.— Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young.  (38.)  Chatterbox. 
(  {8.)  The  Children’s  Prize.  W.  W.  Gardner. 

Davis,  K.  .1.— Anatolica.  The  Uuln«*d  Cities  of  Caria,  Phrygia,  Lycia, 
and  Pisidia.  (Svo,  pp.  374.)  Grant  and  Co. 

Fraser,  T.  R.,  and  Dewar,  A.— The  Origin  of  Creation.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  252.) 
Longmans. 

Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Datea  Part  XIV.  (Is.)  E.  Moxon  and  Co. 

Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  I’opular  Medicine.  Part  I.  (Is.)  £.  Moxon 

and  Co. 

Hopps,  John  Page.— Spirit-Life  in  God  the  Spirit.  New  Edition.  (Crown 
Svo,  pp.  :w.)  First  Principles  of  Religion  and  Morality.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  06.)  Triibuer  and  Co. 

Lung,  John  Dunuiore.— An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New 
South  W  ales.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  459, 523, 2l8.)  Low 
and  Co. 

McCosh,  James. — The  Scottish  Philosophy.  From  Hutchison  to  Hamilton. 
(Svo,  pp.  481.)  M)icuiillan  and  Co. 

Renton.  William.— The  Logic  of  Style.  (Svo,  pp.  151.)  Longmans 
and  Co. 

Ross,  Owen  C.  D.— Air  as  Fuel.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  01.)  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon. 

Social  Pressure.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Friends  in  Council.’  (Crown  Svo. 
pp.  410, 128.)  Daidy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Songs  of  our  Youth.  By  the  Author  of  ‘John  Halifax.*  Set  to  Music. 
(Imperial  4to,  pp.  93,  l."»8.)  Daidy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

Tilom^on.  J.— Malacca,  ludo  China,  and  Chino.  (Svo,  pp.  546,  2l8.)  Low 
aud  Co. 

Wuiles.  Robert.— The  Reporter’s  Manual.  (28.  6d.)  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 

Wyll**.  J.  A. — The  History  of  Protestantism.  Part  II.  (7d.)  Cassell 
Petter,  and  Galpin.  ’ 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAGAZINES. 

(’anon  Girdleatoue’a  jiaper  in  Macmillan's  on  Lessons 
Learned  in  the  Eastern  jCounties  ”  gives  an  opportune  and 
valuable  review  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Agricultural 
Union,  and  some  wise  counsel  as  to  its  future  objects  and 
course  of  action.  The  Rev.  Canon  endeavours,  first  of  all,  to 
dispel  any  idea  that  the  success  of  the  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  proves  the  Union  to  have  been  a  failure.  That  the 
farmera  did  succeed,  and  that  the  labourers  received  a  check, 
IS  undeniable,  but  Canon  Girdlestoue  confirms  what  has  been 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  that  the  extent  of  the  check 


has  been  considerably  exaggerated.  Not  a  few,  possibly 
have  been  starved  into  giving  up  their  ticket — to  be  renewed* 
in  all  probability  on  the  first  opportunity.  Still,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk  alone  there  are  not  at  this  moment,  including 
Nationals  and  Federals,  fewer  than  6,000  or  7,000  labourers 
in  the  Union.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  struggle 
in  the  East  has  produced  no  unfavourable  impression  what* 
ever.  The  confidence  in  the  power  of  union  is  undiminisbed.’'' 
And  if  the  check  in  the  Eastern  Counties  had  been  much  more 
severe  than  it  really  was,  and  had  amounted  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Union  in  those  counties,  still  the  organisation  would 
have  done  an  incalculable  amount  of  good.  For  as  Canon 
Girdlestone  says,  it  has  roused  the  labourer  “  from  a  state  of 
apathy  and  torpor  almost  amounting  to  insensibility  ;  it  has 
thrown  a  stone  into  the  stagnant  pool,  which  has  stirred  it 
up  from  the  very  bottom ;  it  has  quickened  suddenly  into  life 
a  mass  which  was  all  but  dead.  .  .  .  All  these  instru¬ 

mentalities  have  succeeded  in  turning  the  agricultural  labourer 
inside  out,  aud  almost  making  a  man  of  him.”  As  regards 
the  future  objects  that  the  Union  should  strive  to  secure  Canon. 
Girdlestone  lays  down  the  following  programme: — 

Further,  for  the  improvement  of  the  labourer’s  condition,  it  is 
requisite  that  his  wages  should  be  paid  exclusively  in  coin,  and  not 
in  kind,  specially  not  in  drink  :  that  he  should  bo  paid  weekly,  andL 
on  Friday  if  possible :  that  the  system  of  piecework  should  be  as  far 
as  practicable  adopted  :  that,  a  certain  number  of  hours  having  been 
agreed  upon  as  a  day’s  work,  all  overtime  should  be  proportionately 
paid  for,  and  always  in  coin :  that,  in  addition  to  a  garden,  each 
labourer  should  have  an  allotment  of  potato  ground,  not,  as  is  toe 
often  the  case,  at  a  rent  many  times  as  large  as  that  paid  by  the 
farmer,  but  at  the  same:  that  no  so*called  privileges  shonld  be 
reckoned  as  wages,  but  rather  considered  as  acts  of  kindness,  such  as 
a  good  master  will  always  be  ready  to  do,  specially  to  an  industrious 
and  faithful  servant :  that  the  custom  of  giving  largo  quantities  of 
liquor  at  harvest  should  be  abolished.  In  obtaining  all  such  reforms 
as  these  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Union  might  be  most  use¬ 
fully  employed,  and  public  opinion  would  heartily  endorse  the  effort.. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  legislation.  It  is  important,, 
for  instance,  that  there  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  labourer 
fewer  temptations  and  facilities  for  drunkenness  :  that  the  number  oS 
public ‘houses  and  their  hours  should  be  regulated  rather  with  a  view 
to  the  sobriety  of  the  working  classes  than  to  the  interests  of  brewers- 
and  publicans :  that  greater  facilities  for  locomotion  should  be 
extended  to  him :  that  the  Poor  Laws  should  be  amended,  or  adminis¬ 
tered  in  away  less  likely  to  pauperise;  that  the  laws  as  between 
master  and  servant  should  be  made  less  one-sided  than  -at  present  *- 
that  offences  charged  against  the  labourer  should  be  tried  by  a  jury^ 
or  a  paid  professional,  instead  of  an  unpaid  magistrate :  that  the  Post- 
Office  Savings-Bank  should  be  made  more  accessible :  and  lastly,  that 
the  franchise  should  be  extended  to  him,  as  a  measure  of  policy  as  welt 
as  of  justice,  as  a  means  of  making  more  of  a  man  of  him,  of  educating 
him,  of  redeeming  him  from  the  position  of  being  considered  by  can¬ 
didates  as  not  worth  caring  for  ;  of  forcing  the  attention  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  his  wants  and  grievances.  What  abundance  of  useful  work, 
is  there  here  for  the  Union  !  Migration  and  emigration  likewise,  the^ 
most  simple  and  ready  means  of  raising  wages,  would  furnish  abun¬ 
dance  of  employment  for  the  committee  at  Leamington. 

“The  Unsolved  Problems  in  National  Education,”  of  which 
Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch  proposes  clear  and  definite  solutions  in  the/brf- 
nightly  Review^  are  “  (l),to  bring  every  child  of  suitable  age  into- 
the  primary  school ;  (2),  to  keep  him  there  long  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  that  he  shall  at  least  receive  the  rudiments  of  a  good  edu¬ 
cation  ;  (3),  to  raise  and  enable  the  standard  of  instruction  set 
up  by  public  authority,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  improved 
attendance.”  In  order  to  increase  the  attendance  at  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  Mr.  Fitch  proposes  that  municipal  councils, 
local  boards,  or  parish  vestries  should  be  armed  with  auth^ 
rity  to  compel  attendance.  Mr.  Fitch  does  not  prefer  this 
plan  to  making  the  election  of  school-boards  throughout  the 
country  compulsory ;  but  he  thinks  it  clear  that  public  opinion,, 
from  various  causes,  is  not  ripe  for  having  a  school-board  m 
every  parish,  and  meantime  he  sees  .that  many  children  ai^ 
growing  up  in  ignorance  who  might  be  sent  to  schwl  by  his 
scheme.  Mr.  Fitch  appeals  to  all  friends  of  education  to  lend 
him  their  support,  and  he  considers  it  unreasonable  to  hold 
back  from  a  measure  which  would  do  so  much  good,  because  we 
cannot  get  school-boards  made  universal.  Mr.  Fitch  seems 
to  object  to  this  course  as  being  an  obstinate  preference  of 
means  to  ends.  We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Fitch  fully  appre¬ 
ciates  the  objection  to  his  scheme.  He  admits  the  difficulty 
that  arises  in  the  case  of  children  whose  parents  are  too  p(^ 
to  pay  fees  ;  he  recognises  that  local  authorities  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  fees  to  schools  over  which  they  exercise  no 
supervision.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  those  poor 
children  ?  Mr.  Fitch  candidly  says  that  his  scheme  leaves 
them  unprovided  for,  and  that  their  schooling  must  be  left  to^ 
private  beneficence.  Now  Mr.  Fitch  does  not  seem  to  us  t^ 
feel  sufficiently  how'  unsatisfactory  this  is.  Nothing  could 
appear  more  reasonable  than  to  urge  the  propriety  of  a  scheme- 
by  which  all  children  should  be  sent  to  school  whose  parenU 
can  afford  to  pay  the  fees.  But  is  Mr.  Fitch  sure  that  this 
partial  improvement  on  the  present  system  would  not  .post¬ 
pone  the  greater  improvement  of  securing  education  for  all 
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whatever  might  be  the  circunistaiices  of  their  parents? 
If  this  can  be  secured  only  by  universal  school-boards,  then 
it  may  be  well  to  stand  out  for  such  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  pedantically  preferring  means  to  ends.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  those  children  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  end  that 
friends  of  education  have  at  heart.  Into  Mr.  Fitch’s  other 
proposals  we  do  not  enter.  The  proposal  that  parents  should 
oe  encouraged  to  keep  their  children  at  school  during  the 
higher  stages  of  elementary  education  by  small  exhibitions  or 
scholarships  deserves  every  attention ;  and  Mr.  Fitch’s  sug¬ 
gestions  for  raising  the  standard  of  elementary  education 
derive  weight  from  his  practical  experience  as  an  inspector. 

Blackwood^ s  contains  a  lively  review  of  “  The  Parliamentary 
Eecess,”  from  the  same  Conservative-Liberal  standpoint  as  its 
recent  political  articles.  The  critical  attitude  that  it  assumes 
towards  the  extreme  eccentricities  of  the  Conservative  party 
is  most  conspicuous  in  its  remark  upon  Sir  John  Holker. 
After  saying  that  Sir  Henry  James’s  “carefully-balanced 
speech  establishes  his  position  as  an  excellent  Vicar  of  Bray,” 
it  goes  on  to  remark  that  this  speech  “  contrasts  amusingly 
with  that  of  the  Solicitor-GeneraJ,  who  certainly  is  not  given 
to  ‘  hedging,’  and  who  argued  the  case  of  the  licensed  victual¬ 
lers  with  an  abandon  which  leaves  a  shadow  of  regret  that 
the  learned  gentleman  is  not  a  licensed  victualler  himself.” 
In  surveying  the  speeches  and  articles  of  the  recess,  Block- 
wood's  sees  no  hope  for  the  Liberal  party,  and  sums  up  the 
situation  in  words  which  are  not  without  a  certain  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  which,  from  repetition,  have  ceased  to  sound 
strange  from  the  organs  of  so-called  Conservatism — “  the 
upshot  of  it  is  that  the  nation,  in  an  overwhelming  majority, 
has  determined  upon  a  prudent  and  progressive  policy,  and 
looks  to  the  Tory  or  national  party.”  Prudent  progress,  it 
would  seem,  is  the  cry  of  the  party,  which  very  properly  re¬ 
frains  from  calling  itself  Conservative  in  that  connection. 
When  we  look  through  the  article  to  see  in  what  direction 
the  progress  is  to  be  made,  we  only  find  a  reference  to  the 
promised  legislation  in  Church  matters.  Blackwoods  approves 
of  the  Act  which  w’as  designed  “  to  prevent  Protestant  money 
being  paid  to  disseminate  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice,” 
and  hopes  that  Parliament  will  “  peraevere  in  a  purpose  which 
it  has  already  more  than  half  achieved.”  But  in  urging  the 
promised  reform  of  Church  doctrine,  Blackwoods  is  dis¬ 
appointingly  vague.  It  simply  says  that  the  question  will 
have  to  be  discussed  “of  the  degree  in  which  uniformity 
should  be  permitted,  and  of  the  limita  within  which  Noncon¬ 
formity  within  the  pale  should  be  allowed.”  It  refrains  from 
“ speculating  upon  the  details”  of  the  promised  legislation, 
and  so  leaves  us  no  wiser  than  before,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  supposed  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  mean 
to  let  himself  be  supplanted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  Protestantism. 

“  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Critic  ”  in  the  Comkill  is  a 
pleasantly  and  delicately  written  paper,  and  contains  some 
wholesome  counsel  for  the  Benaissance  school  of  artists.  This 
pleasant  critic  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  listened  to  that  he 
hilly  and  even  warmly  recognises  the  excellence  of  the  school. 

“  Those  artists  have  taught  me  so  much,” he  says,  “and  I  owe 
them  80  much  thanks  for  what  they  have  taught  me,  that  I 
am  almost  converted  to  believe  that  they  have  the  key  of  the 
future  ;  and  certainly  no  other  school  can  do  more  than  fumble 
at  the  door.”  But  he  finds  the  central  idea  of  the  school  in 
a  preference  for  colours  and  forms  associated  with  decay  and 
immaturity,  a  shrinking  from  what  is  mature,  full-blooded, 
full-coloured,  and  healthy,  as  being  vulgar  and  unrefined ; 
and  he  strongly  deprecates  this  tendency  as  unhealthy  and 
hopeless.  The  Country  Critic  considerably  exaggerates  this 
tendency  in  the  Benaissance  school,  from  regarding  Mr.  Burne 
Jones  and  Mr.  Pater  too  exclusively  as  types  of  the  school, 
but  undoubtedly  such  a  tendency  does  exist  to  some  extent, 
and  friendly  criticism,  such  as  this,  may  have  as  valuable  an 
effect  as  good  advice  can  be  expected  to  have. 

Among  certain  of  our  Shakespearian  students  the  object 
of  rivalry  seems  to  be  who  can  build  the  largest  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  fanciful  speculation  upon  the  smallest  basis  of  fact. 
Mr.Fleay’s  paper  in  Macmillan's  “  On  the  Extract  from  an  Old 
‘Play  in  ‘Hamlet,’ ’’is  an  amusing  example  of  this  kind  of 
wasted  ingenuity.  The  basis  of  fact  is  peculiarly  small.  Mar¬ 
lowe  left  an  unfinished  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  “  Dido,  Queen 
of  Carthage,”  and  this  tragedy  was  completed  by  Thomas  Nash, 
and  published  in  1594.  In  the  course  of  the  tragedy  ^neas  tells 
the  tale  of  Troy  to  the  Queen.  Now  the  “  passionate  speech  ” 
which  Hamlet  requires  from  the  player  in  the  second  act  of 
“Hamlet”  is  “.Eneas’s  Tale  to  Dido,”  which  he  says  was 
taken  from  a  play  never  acted,  or  at  least  not  more  than 
once,  for  it  pleased  not  the  million.  Between  the  tale  of 
Dido  as  given  by  Marlowe  or  Nash  (almost  certainly  Nash) 
^d  the  version  in  Shakespeare,  there  is  a  certain  corre¬ 
spondence  ;  in  both  Pyrrhus  knocks  Priam  down  with  the 
whiff  and  wind  of  his  sword.  Mr.  Fleay  is  mistoken  in 
saying  that  attention  has  not  been  called  to  this  corre¬ 
spondence  since  the  time  of  Steevens  j  it  was  pointed  out  by 


Mr.  J.  P.  Collier,  and  must  be  familiar  to  most  students  of 
our  old  dramatic  literature.  But  the  inferences  drawn  from 
this  correspondence  by  Mr.  Fleay  must,  we  should  think  and 
hope,  be  entirely  new.  Mr.  Fleay  argues  that  the  scene  from 
which  the  extract  in  “Hamlet”  is  taken  “must  have  been 
written  bv  Shakespeare  in  1594  as  a  supplement  to  Marlowe’s 
unfinished  play  in  competition  with  Nash,  and  that  it  was 
introduced  by  him  into  the  first  draught  of  Hamlet  in  1601  or 
thereabouts.”  There  is  a  “  moral  certainty,”  Mr.  Fleay  thinks, 
that  Shakespeare’s  version  and  Nash’s  were  “rival  produc¬ 
tions.’’  Marlowe  had  written  a  great  part  of  “  Henry  VI.” 
[this  is  how  these  speculations  grow — there  is  not  a  particle 
of  reliable  evidence  that  Marlowe  had  anything  to  do  with 
“  Henry  VI.”],  and  Shakespeare  was  piqued  that  he  was  not 
chosen  to  continue  the  “Dido,”  and  wrote  a  continuation  for 
his  own  satisfaction  to  show  how  much  better  than  Nash  he 
could  imitate  Marlowe’s  blank  verse.  But  unfortunately  the 
play  pleased  not  the  million  ;  it  was  not  acted  more  than  once. 
Indignant  at  this,  Shakespeare  stuck  a  part  of  it  into 
“Hamlet,”  and  took  his  revenge  on  Nash  and  the  public  by 
making  his  hero  praise  his  own  play  !  Such  is  Mr.  Fleay’s 
speculation,  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  chuckles  at  his  triumph 
over  the  aesthetic  critics, .and  congratulates  himself  upon 
being  a  “  petty  critic,”  “  peeping  about  under  the  legs  of  the 
Colossus  to  examine  his  proportions  and  find  them  per¬ 
fect  !  ”  Does  Mr.  Fleay  think  that  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of 
a  petty  critic  to  invent  a  secret  history  for  his  Colossus,  and 
ascribe  motives  to  him  and  schemes  of  revenge  which  would 
be  contemptible  in  a  school-boy  ? 


MUSIC. 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  FOBTNIGHT. 
liszt’s  pianoforte  concerto  at  the  crystal  palace. 
Handel’s  l’ allegro.  Monday  popular  concert. 

The  second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  in  A,  by 
Dr.  Liszt,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  hist 
Saturday  week’s  Crystal  Palace  Concert.  The  pianist  on 
that  occasion  was  Mr.  Danureuther,  who  thus  can  claim  the 
honour  of  having  introduced  the  two  Concerti  by  the  great 
modem  master  at  the  Saturday  Concerts.  His  great  success 
w’ith  the  E  flat  Concerto  in  January,  1872,  will  be  remembered 
by  uiost  wVua  wit»e««<»d  it.  His  on  the  present 

occasion  was  still  more  flattering,  in  accordance  with  the  greater 
favour  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  public,  and  also  with  the, 
if  possible,  still  more  matured  excellencies  of  bis  style.  We 
never  before  heard  him  to  greater  advantage.  The  enormous 
difficulties  of  the  composition,  both  with  re^rd  to  bravura 
and,  still  more,  to  the  subtle  nuances  of  touch  and  sentiment 
with  which  the  Concerto  abounds,  were  overcome  by  him  in 
a  manner  which  showed  at  once  his.  mastery  over  the 
instrument  and  his  congenial  entering  into  Liszt’s  poetical 
intentions.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  modern  style  of 
pianoforte  music,  as  developed  by  Liszt  and  a  few  of  his  most 
gifted  disciples,  made  demands  on  the  interpreter  which 
only  a  high-strung  nature  of  a  subjectively  lyrical  cast 
can  supply.  Hence  the  signal  failures  witnessed  but  too 
frequently  when  our  commonplace  pianists  introduce  Liszt 
into  their  programmes,  for  the  sake  of  variety  or  because 
they  covet  the  attribute  of  artistic  universality.  Such 
failures  are  in  most  cases  owing  more  to  intellectual  than 
to  technical  deficiencies.  The  difference  between  Liszt’s  and 
Thalberg’s  styles  is  as  great  as  that  between  Greek  and  Latin 
or  English  and  Low-Dutch,  although  both  composers  write 
on  a  staff  of  five  lines  and  use  the  same  system  of  notation. 
All  the  more  thankful  Londoners  ought  to  feel  at  having  in 
their  midst  two  men  like  Mr.  Dannreuther  and  Mr.  Bache, 
both  so  eminently  adapted  to  interpret  all  that  is  racwt 
l^autiful  and  new  in  the  modern  phase  of  German  music. 
The  orchestral  accompaniment  of  the  Concert^  was  played 
very  satisfactorily,  Mr.  Manns  proving  himself,  as  on  so  many 
former  occasions,  to  be  an  intelligent  and  energetic  conductor, 
well  qualified  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  new  work. 
The  Concerto  in  A,  dedicated  to  Herr  von  Bronsart,  an  accom¬ 
plished  pianist  and  pupil  of  Liszt,  consists,  like  the  one  in  E 
flat,  of  one  movement  only,  the  different  “motives”  being 
interwoven  with  each  other  so  as  to  effect  a  continuity 
of  sentiment  and  thematic  development.  Its  reception 
on  the  part  of  the  public  was  not  quite  as  favourable  as  that 
of  its  predecessor,  most  likely  owing  to  the  more  serious, 
not  to  say  grave  character  of  the  present  work.  On  being 
heard  more  frequently,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  attain  the 
favour  which  its  beautiful  melodies  and  skilful  pianoforte 
effects  so  fully  deserve.  The  Symphony  performed  on  this 
occasion  was  Spohr’sin  E  flat.  Op.  20,  being  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  of  its  author.  It  is  somewhat  conventional  in  form, 
but  by  no  means  devoid  of  that  flowing  melodiousness  in 
which  the  principal  charm  of  that  master’s  works  consists. 
The  performance  was  commendable  throughout. 
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The  only  important  feature  of  the  performance  of  Handel’fl 
“Alle^jro  and  Penseroso’^at  last  Saturday’s  Crystal  Palace 
concert  was  the  additional  instrumentation  by  Dr.  Robert 
Franz  played  on  that  occasion.  We  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  the  high  merits  of  that  composer  in  editing,  and  in  a 
manner  revivi^,  the  works  of  the  great  classic  masters,  Bach 
and  Handel.  The  remarks  made  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
programme  of  the  concert  are  so  lucid,  and  tally  so  perfectly 
with  our  own  opinion,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
them  in  full : — 

The  addilional  orchestration  used  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
necessitated  partly  by  the  increase  in  the  modern  orchestra  and  the 
size  of  modern  concert  rooms,  and  partly  by  the  want  of  the  masterly 
accompaniments  which  Handel  himself  is  said  to  have  supplied 
extempore  at  the  organ,  is  the  work  of  Herr  Robert  Franz,  a 
musician  welbknown  in  Germany,  not  only  for  his  great  learning 
and  his  own  fine  original  compositions,  but  for  his  devotion  to  the 
music  of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  for  the  remarkable  success  with 
which  be  bas  supplied  their  music,  especially  that  of  Bach,  with  the 
additional  instruments  employed  in  modern  scores,  a  service  which 
he  has  made  the  study  of  many  years  of  his  life.  The  principles 
which  guide  Herr  Franz  are  stated  at  length  in  a  Pamphlet*  to 
which  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  which  also 
contains  a  naif  and  highly  interesting  account  of  the  process  by 
which  be  arrived  at  them.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  his  modesty 
appears  to  be  as  great  as  his  ability,  and  that  he  is  animated  by  an 
oarnest  desire  to  make  such  additions  as  he  believes  to  be  necessary 
in  the  polyphonic  and  imitative  style  of  the  original,  avoiding 
modern  instruments  and  modern  effects,  preserving  the  original 
scoring  intact  as  a  basis,  keeping  himself  always  in  the  background, 
aiming  only  to  divine  the  intentions  of  the  composer  and  to  set  off 
his  composition  to  the  best  advantage,  as  nearly  as  possible  as  he 
himself  would  have  done  had  he  been  accompanying  at  the  organ  or 
other  keyed  instruments.  As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Herr 
Franz  has  carried  out  these  principles  we  would  point  to  the  Air, 

Sweet  bird,”  in  which  he  bas  added  two  Clarinets,  two  Bassoons, 
and  a  Horn.  In  the  introduction,  and  other  portions  of  this  Air, 
where,  in  the  original  score,  the  brilliant  figures  of  the  Flute  are 
unsupported  save  by  a  Bass  of  the  simplest  kind,  the  intermediate 
harmonies,  which  the  ear  requires,  and  which  Handel  certainly 
intended  to  be  filled  in  (because  he  has  marked  the  chords  in  figures 
over  the  bass),  are,  in  Herr  Franz's  arrangement,  sustained  by  the 
wind  instruments,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  effect.  Again,  in  the 
ordinary  Recitatives  (technically  known  as  stcco  or  “  dry  ”),  where 
the  sudden  effect  of  the  single  Violoncello  fiourishing  away  its 
arpeggios  would  be  ludicrous  if  we  were  not  so  wedded  to  it  by 
custom,  a  sustained  accompaniment  for  the  string  band,  founded  on 
Handel’s  figured  harmonies,  is  given.  [0.] 

Last  Saturday’s  performance  calls  for  no  particular  notice. 
The  solo  vocalists  were  Madame  Lemmeus-Sherrington,  Miss 
Spiller,  and  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  and  Whitney.  Dr.  Stainer 
presided  at  the  organ.  Large  omissions  had  been  made,  to 
reduce  the  piece  to  the  size  or  an  ordinary  concert  perform¬ 
ance. 

The  pianist  at  last  Monday’s  Popular  Concert  was  Dr. 
Hans  von  Biilow,  who  for  his  solo  piece  had  chosen  Bach’s 
celebrated  “Chromatic  Fantasia”  for  pianoforte  alone.  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  both  in  the  key  of  D  minor,  the  first 
written  in  the  freer  form,  technically  called  “  fantasia,”  while 
the  latter  contains  an  elaborate  fugue.  We  have  on  former 
occasions  pointed  out  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Dr.  von  Billow’s 
style,  which  place  him  amongst  the  foremost  Bach  inter¬ 
preters.  We  again  admired,  on  the  present  occasion,  his 
grandeur  of  conception,  fulness  of  tone,  and  the  distinctness 
of  his  phrasing  in  polyphonous  combinations.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fuga  a  striking  accelerando  was  introduced  by  the 
pianist.  Two  interesting  w'orks  by  living  composers  were 
jilayed  at  the  same  concert,  viz.,  Joachim  Raff’s  Sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin  (Op.  128)  in  D  major,  and  Quartet 
in  E  flat  for  pianoforte  and  strings  (Op.  38),  by  Rhein- 
berger.  Both  were  warmly  received  by  the  public.  Our  last 
notice  contains  a  full  account  of  Herr  Raffs  merits  as  a  com¬ 
poser  of  fanciful  and  frequently  highly  imaginative  music.  In 
the  present  work  we  were  struck  most  with  the  second  move- 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  6.30  p.m. 

The  demand  for  monetary  accommodation  has  this  week 
been  more  active,  in  view  of  the  increased  value  of  money 
and  the  prospect  of  higher  rates.  As  much  as  6  per  cent, 
has  been  paid  on  Government  Securities  for  short  advances 
but  the  rate  generally  current  now  is  5^  to  6|  per  cent.  * 
Yesterday’s  return  as  to  the  position  and  strength  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  looked  to  with  unusual  interest,  it 
being  apprehended  that  the  movement  in  the  rate  of  discount 
to  6  per  cent.,  which  took  place  on  Monday  last,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  check  the  gold  exportations  from  this  country. 
But  it  appears  that,  with  the  help  of  a  return  of  gold  from 
the  internal  circulation,  any  further  movement  has  been  suc- 


the  internal  circulation,  any  further  movement  has 
cessfully  avoided  for  the  time,  although  the  strength  of  the 
Bank  has  been  materially  reduced  and  the  Paris  Exchange 
on  London  remains  at  a  point  only  just  above  that  at  which 
gold  is  exported  from  London  to  give  Paris  relief.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  now  stands  at  37J  per  cent., 
a  reduction  of  2i  per  cent,  from  last  week. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  naturally  depressed  by  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  money,  yet  the  reduction  in  the  price  is 
not  more  than  a  quarter  per  cent.  It  is  hoped  that  the  heavy 
amounts  of  gold  from  Australia  and  America,  which  are  now 
almost  daily  arriving,  will  have  a  good  effect  in  steadying  our 
Market.  The  tendency  on  the  whole  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  been  more  favourable,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
rates  paid  for  advances,  which  at  one  time  were  in  quite 
active  demand.  There  has  been  no  Sf^cial  feature  in  the 
Railway  Market,  quotations  not  vailing  to  any  marked 
extent,  but  these  in  most  cases  show  an  improvement  of  ^  to  1 
per  cent,  upon  the  week.  In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market,  the 
record  is  not  quite  so  favourable.  The  principal  feature  has 
been  the  speculative  sales  of  Peruvian  Bonds  which  conse¬ 
quently  show  the  most  severe  fall.  This  seems  to  have 
resulted  purely  from  speculative  action,  there  being  no  reason 
to  imagine  that  this  Government  intend  to  abandon  the 
honourable  course  it  has  always  pursued  towards  its  creditors. 
Uruguay  and  Chilian  have  also  suffered,  while  French  and 
Turkish  have  advanced,  particularly  the  former,  on  the  more 
tranquil  state  of  affaii-s  under  the  existing  Government. 
Colonial  Government  Securities  have  well  maintained  their 
price.  The  payment  of  the  dividends  on  the  Debts  of  South 
Australia  and  Queensland  is  announced.  Erie  and  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Railway  Shares  have  again  fallen,  while 
the  more  substantial  classes  have  advanced,  including 
Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  Bonds,  which  are  now  quoted 


Market.  Great  Northern  A  Stock  has  also  advanced!; 
North-Western,  South-Western,  North-  British,  South- 
Eastern,  Sheffield  Deferred,  and  Chatham  and  Dover  Great 
Western  §,  and  Sheffield  i  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
Caledonian,  Metropolitan  District,  and  North  Eastern  have 
fallen  f ,  Great  Eastern  |,  and  South-Eastern  Deferred  ^  per 
cent.  The  latest  quotations  are  : — 

Caledonian,  984 ;  Great  Eastern,  40j ;  Great  Northeni, 
140;  ditto  *‘A,”  1564;  Great  Western,  1134;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  1424;  Brighton,  91^;  North  Western,  147j; 
South-Western,  114;  Chatham  and  Dover,  23f;  ditto  Prefer¬ 
ence,  701 ;  Midland,  1354  ex  new ;  Metropolitan,  73^ ;  Metropolitan 
District,  314 ;  ditto  Preference,  73| ;  Manchester,  Sheflield,  and 
Lincoln,  76|;  ditto  Deferred,  46;  North  British,  67;  North 
Eastern,  1664;  South  Eastern,  113;  ditto  Deferred,  98. 

The  movements  in  Foreign  Bonds  have  been  as  follows  : — 
A  rise  of  |  in  French  Five  Cents.,  and  Turkish  Nine  per 
Cents.  (B.  and  C.) ;  ^  in  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  French  Six 
per  Cents.,  and  ditto  Three  per  Cents.  ;  §  in  Italian  1861,  and 
^  in  Portuguese,  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.  1869,  and  ditto 
1865 ;  but  a  fall  of  4  in  Uruguayan  ;  li  in  Peruvian  Five  per 
Cents.,  If  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents. ;  1  in  Chilian  1867,  ditto  1870  ; 
Buenos  Ayres  1870,  and  Hungarian  1871,  and  f  in  Egyptian 
1873,  and  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.  The  latest  quotations 
are,  to-night  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  92  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  88  ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  73;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  684; 

33;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  92;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  100 ;  ditto  1871,  100 ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per 


Offener  Brief  an  E.  Hanslick  liber  Bearbeitung  alterer  Tonwerke, 
1  ”  Bachscher  und  llaadelscher  Vocaimusik :  von  Robert  Franz 
(I  ubllc  letter  to  K.  Hanslick  on  the  arrangement  of  ancient  musio, 
especially  the  vocal  music  of  Handel  and  Bach,  by  R.  Franz.)  Leipsic. 
Leuckart,  1871.  /  r  » 
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Editor  CdniTunt  umdertciko  to  rotum  Munuscripts, 


IdLlEt  TlL3:isriT-A.3^T,  O-EOIjOOIST, 
149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Kocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Anstcd,  Buckland,  Lyell. 
Jukes,  Paae,  and  others,  on  the  followlngrterms : 

IW  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

^  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  ft  0 

^  Specimens,  Ikrger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  largi-r,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers. .  21  0  0 

*^teo8ive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  600  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  these  inteiesting  branches  ot  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3,487,  NOVEMBER  28,  1874. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Taxation  of  the  City  Companies.  The  Republicans  and  the  Royalisi 
,  N«“e8i8  of  the  Republican  l*arty  in  America. 

The  Civil  Allegiance  of  Protestants.  The  Case  for  the  Masters 
The  Italian  Nation  and  the  Holy  See. 

Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  on  Political  Economy.  Human-Hair  Supplies. 

Taxation  of  Corporate  Property.  Domiciliary  Visits. 

Zeller’s  Life  of  Strauss. 

Professor  Masson  on  Chatterton.  Studies  among  the  Painters 
Mr.  FranciUon’s  Olympia.  Dr.  Elze’s  Essays  on  Shakespeare 
Sport  in  India.  Children's  Books. 

Lady  Hardy’s  New  Novel.  Minor  Noticea  Books  of  the  Week. 

Art.  The  Money  Market. 

Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 


^HE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


T?IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 
by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 
plv  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
utnampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


London ;  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND.  W.C 


Theatre  royal,  DRURY-LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

Manager,  F.  B.  Chatterton.— On  Monday  and  during  the  week, 
at  7.45,  RICHARD  C(EUK-DlS-LION.  Principal  characters  by  Miss 
Wallis,  Miss  Be^ie  King,  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  Mr.  W.  Terrlss,  and  Mr.  Cres- 
wick.  Preceded  by  TEN  OF  ’EM,  an  Operatta  Kouffe.  To  conclude  each 
evening  with  HERE,  THERE,  AND  EVERYWHERE.  Doors  open  at 
6.30;  commence  at  6.45.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £5  5s.  Box-office  open  from 
ten  till  five  daily. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 South- 

ampton-buildings,  Chanoery-laue. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Ranks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


^X70MEN  S  SUFFRAGK — A  Public  Meeting  in  support 

V  V  of  the  Removal  of  the  Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women  will  be  held 
in  Hanover-square  Rooms  on  Wednesday  next.  December  9th.  Chair  to 
be  taken  at  8  p.m.  by  Sir  ROBERT  AXSTRUTHER,  Bart,  M.P.  Miss 
Anna  Swanwick,  Miss  Ashworth,  J.  Hinde  Palmer,  Esq.,  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox, 
Miss  Becker,  Miss  C.  Biggs,  Miss  Reedy,  and  Miss  R.  Garrett  will  address 
the  Meeting.  Admission  Free.  Reserved  .Seats  One  Shilling.  Tickets  to 
be  obtained  at  the  Hall,  and  at  the  Office  of  the  National  Society  for  Women’s 
Suffrage,  294  Regent  street. 


I^RENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pallmall.  —  MAKART’S 

-1-  Great  Historical  PICTURE -VENICE  DOING  HOMAGE  to 
CATARINA  CORNARO  — at  the  Twenty  -  second  Annual  Winter 
Exhibition  of  Pictures  by  British  and  Foreign  Artists,  is  now  open  from 
nine  to  six  o'clock. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years'  laboun  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  38.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  In  Heraldic  Colours,  7b. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  **  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes.’M, 000  Engravings, printed  in  colours  £10  10s. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,”400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Crunbourn e-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1803. 

]  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  fts.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  6d.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra. -T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourae-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin’s-laue). 


DROVIDENT  CLERKS’  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSO 

L  CIATION.  Established  1840, 

Income  fVom  premiums . £80,000  per  annum. 

Interest  on  investmeuts . . .  27,000  per  annum. 

luvested  funds  .  630, 0(X) 

W.  T.  LINFORD,  Secretary. 

No.  15  Moorgate-street,  London. 


^ULLETON’S  guinea  box  of  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  26  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


'lYTATlONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  of  ENGLAND, 

Tn  112  Bishopsgate-strect,  London,  Dec.  1,  1874. — The  Directors  of  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  Hereby  Give  Notice,  that  a  HALF- 
YEARLY  DIVIDEND  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a 
HALF-YEARLY  BONUS  of  seven  percent,  will  be  PAYABLE  on  the 
company’s  stock  on  and  after  the  11th  day  of  January  ndxt,  when  the  divi¬ 
dend  and  bonus  warrants  may  be  obtained  at  the  company’s  office.  No.  112 
Bishopsgate-street  (comer  of  Threadneedle-street),  or  at  the  differcut 
braiicfies. 

The  transfer  books  will  be  closed  on  and  after  Friday,  the  11th  instant 
until  the  dividend  and  bonus  become  payable. 

By  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

E.  ATKINSON,}  Joint  General 
W.  HOLT,  j  Managers. 


r^ULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  i'late, 
28.  6d.;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d.;  Crest  or  Monovram  Plate,  68. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cran- 
boume-Htreet  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane);  W.C. 

OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  In  London.  2,000  to  select 
8  ;  £4  48. ;  £6  68. ;  £6  168. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 

y  fitting  a  piece  of 

_ _ _  _ I.  Arms,  Crests,  or  ftlouogram 

CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourue- 
[aiiin’s-lane),  W.C. 


Heavy  knuckle-dusters.  £16  168.  Send  size  of  finger 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required, 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  T'"  , 

street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W .C. 

T7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— I 

V  28.  3d.,  post  free,  Including  the  engraving  of  COL  _ 

cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ISs. 

T  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  bt 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

T^HE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

A  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  CouncUs  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Paleo- 
P'»Phical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical,  and  other  learned 
Societies. -8 FENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 


a  BOWLES,  BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR.— 

•  Every  description  of  house  repairing  and  decorating  executed  by 
workmen  quicxly  and  at  moderate  charges. 
oQops,  warehouses,  and  offices  refitted  and  altered.  Estimates  supplied. 

GEORGE  BOWLES,  51  Queen’i-road.  Bayswater,  W. 
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GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAS  T.— 

By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  lawH  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  oi  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr,  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con¬ 
stitution  mav  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enouji^  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame.” — See  article  in  the  Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled — 

JAME.S  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-streef 
and  170  Piccadilly.  Works— Eustou-road  and  Canklen  Town,  London.  ' 
Makers  of  Epps's  Glycerine  Jxi^ubesfor  Throat  Irritation. 


TAY’S  IX)MESTIC  mourning  department, 

fj  Bboent-htreet. 

CHARGES. 

Under  Servantb.  »  a  «• 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNETS  .  from  0  15  6 

CASHMERE  SHAWLS .  f 

COTTON  DRESS,  unmade... . 0*6 

Do.  made  complete  .  >«  0  15  u 

VICTORIA  CORD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  same  mate¬ 
rial,  complete . »»  ,  ? 

Do.  trimmed  Crape  . . - .  »»  i  * 

CLOTH  JACKET . . . .  0  15  6 

Upper  Servants. 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCH  TWILL 

COSTUME  SKIRT,  fully  trimmed,  and  BASQUE  „  „ 

BODICE,  with  Tuckers,  complete  . ’  ?  ?  n 

Do.  trimm«*d  with  Crape  .  .•  ^  ^  o 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNET .  018  6 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  Crape .  **  1  !«>  0 

MOURNING  FOR  LADIES.  ^  ^  . 

Messrs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  impression  wh^  they  find  has 
ffained  undue  circulation,  that  none  hut  the  richest  materials  in  Costumes, 
Mantles  and  Millinery  are  sold  at  their  Establishment,  deem  It  a  duty  to 
themselves  and  the  public  to  assure  all  families  who  have  not  yet  dealt  at 
Jay's  Mourning  Warehouse  that  good  wearing  materials  are  cut  from  the 
pl^,  and  at  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  price,  which  is  from  Is.  per 
yard  upwards. 

Messrs.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and 
Milliners,  who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning 
being  required,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  dress,  one  can  be 
despatched  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram, 
wit iiout  any  expense  whatever  to  the  purchaser.  All  articles  are  marked 
with  plain  figures,  and  charges  are  the  same  ns  if  the  goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent- street. 

JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturer* of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore- 
street,  Cavondlsli-square  (late  0  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  IVorld. 


MUSIC  and  MUSICAL  WORKS.-  The  most  extensive 
stock,  at  moderate  prices,  of  New  an<l  Second-hand,  Vocal  and 
Instrumental,  Sacred  and  Secular  Works,  including  Scores,  Operas, 
Oratorios,  Masses,  Anthems,  Psalmodies,  Organ,  Flute,  Violin.  Violoncello; 
also  History.  Theory,  Biography,  &c.  Catalogue  of  Mi8cellanet)us  Works 
and  Flute  Music  forwarded  for  two  stamps  each. — ROBINSON’S  Music 
Warehouse,  369  Strand,  London. 


A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“  UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  aud  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despateh  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vifl  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Briudisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices- 122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

Profession. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  Ss.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  fi-om  2s.  6d..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  fluesl  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

‘‘KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 
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RUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  IIEIINIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  reipiisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVEii,  uttiiig  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  clrcutufereucc  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

3Ir  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  20s.  6d.,  and  31s.  ikl. ;  posUige  free.  Double  ditto, 
31s.  <Wl.,  42s.,  aud  52s.  Od. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  aud  52s.  Od. ; 
postage  free. 

I'ost-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

f (ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

J  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
peusive,  and  an*  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  Od.,  7s.  Od., 
lOs.,  and  10s.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“toilet  and  nursery  powder,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  {n'catly  superior  to  any  Tooth  I’owder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Whitenehs,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  aud  imparts  a  pleasing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  I’rice  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
Angel  Passage,  93  Upper  Tiiames-btreet,  London,  E.C. 


“CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Sbopke<‘per8  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

,W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

Aud  see  that  you  have  it  12  Soho-square.  London,  W. 

CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


W( 
and  1 
seem 
cau8< 
othei 
Seda 


Cai 
Bbuv 
of  th 
say  h 

Sol 

word; 

ment 

Sol 

Blooi 


^^OM FLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s). — They  quickly 

V>'  clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  aud 
pleasing.  2s.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.- ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  High  Holborn,  London. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
n  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
ITBURN.  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 


/^REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

VA  ROSS’S  HAIR  D Y K  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  Od. ;  sent  by  nostfor  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharidcs  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d. 


OPANISH  FLY  la  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  (’ANTHARIDKS' OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  .'is.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.- ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. — Hair  Dye,3s.  Od. ; 
Face  Powder,  Is. 

A  FACT.—ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

^11,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
origloal  colour.  This  U  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 
I  '"dtfl  if  By  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 

Prin.  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 

1  rice  10s.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps — 24b  iligh  Holborn,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Winter  is 

usually  the  season  when  constitutional  weaknesses  develop  them¬ 
selves;  it  is  then  that  people  with  little  nervous  energy  and  too  torpiu 
circulation  are  apt  to  fail  aud  fall.  The  first  feeling  of  disordered 
of  flickering  force  is  the  time  for  prompt  and  decisive  intervention.  Wlin 
Holloway’s  twin  remedies  applied,  in  conformity  with  the  Instructions 
folded  round  them,  every  invalid  may  avert  the  threatened  ailment,  mo 
escape  both  its  sufferings  and  its  perils.  These  medicaments  can  be  safely 
used  by  the  afflicted  of  every  age,  rank,  and  condition ;  they  remove  aJi 
causes,  which  tend  to  vitiate  the  vital  fluid ;  they  reduce  all  disorderea 
functions  to  regularity ;  they  purify,  cool,  and  heaL 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 
84  FLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


MR.  SCOTT^S  PAMPHLETS 

FOR  DECEMBER. 


rpHE  VEDAS  and  the  ZEND-AVESTA 

-L  Dawn  of  Ki‘lis:iourt  Consciousnefl!*  in  Hiiinanirv  a  i 
before  the  “  Sunday  Lecture  Society. 

F.K.HistSoc.,  &c. 


^  :  The  First 
inaniiy.  A  Lecture  delivered 
By  G.  G.  ZKKFFI,  l*h.D.. 
[32  pp.  Twopence. 

CHRISTIANITY  and  ITS  EVIDENCES.  No.  I  A 

Request  to  Dr.  Lee  for  Further  Particulars  conceriiiinr  Biblioal 
Insnlratlon.  By  a  DIVINITY  STUDENT  of  the  UNI  VKRsiTY^f 
DUBLIN.  [36  pp  Sixpence. 

By  lote  Eev.  James 

CRAN  BROOK,  Edinburgh.  [16  pp.  Threepence. 

A  SHORT  CATECHISM .  for  the  USE  of  SCHOOT 

BOARDS.  By  an  EX  CLERGYMAN.  [I  pp. 

SIGNS  of  the  TIMES.  December,  1874. 

A  CHINESE  MISSIONARY.'’  (From  the.iVew  Vorl 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;^  AprU  mh,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America  i  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  '  leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS, 

THE  NEW  Y^ORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking:  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving:  New 
York  for  £n£:land. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  grreat  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


ani  |lc\B  2.onlron 


By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Containing  the  History  of  that  portion  of  the  Metropolis  East  of  Templr 
Bar.  Illustrated  with  about  460  Engravinga  Extra  crown  4to,  576  pa^es 
each. 

“  The  most  lavishly  illustrated  history  of  London  ever  published.  It  will 
remain  a  monument  of  enterprise  to  the  publishers.”— Press. 

CASSELL,  BETTER,  and  QALPIN:  Ludgate-hill,  London. 


From  the  “ SATURDA T REVIEW," November  9th,  1872. 

“/br  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


A  POLITICAL  EXPOSTULATION. 
rrUE  104TH  THOUSAND  of  MR.  GLADSTONE  od  the 

±  VATICAN  DECREES  in  THEIR  BEARING  on  CIVIL  ALLE¬ 
GIANCE  is  NOW  READY.  8vo,  28. 6d. ;  or  People’s  Edition,  6d. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street.  £.C. 


Dr.  LIVINGSTONE’S  LAST  JOURNALS  in  CENTRAL 

AFRICA,  from  1865  to  U18  DRATH.  will  bo  pubUobod  ou  WRI>- 
NESDAY,  DECEMBER  ICth,  .  r 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


ri-iHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 


Monthly^ _ ^I’rlce  One  Shilling. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids.— If  yon  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  angnish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr.  J,  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of 


rpHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

A  for  DECEMBER  contains  the  concluding  chapters  of  ‘  OLYMPIA  ’ 
by  R.  E.  FRANCILLON,  and  of  ‘A  Rambling  Story,’  by  Mrs  MARY 
COWDEN  CLARKE.  ' 


The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  also  contains 

CHRISTMAS  DINNER  in  the  BAY  of  BISCAY. 


CHLORODYNE 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases,  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Dlarrha?a,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODl'NE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  p^liative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
(Jaucer,  Toothache,  Ac. 

From  Da.  B.  J.  Boulton  and  Co.,  Ilomcastle. 

We  have  made  pretty  extensive  nee  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practice  lately, 
and  look  uptin  it  as  an  excellent  direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It 
seems  to  afiay  pain  and  irritation  in  whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever 
cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  quietude  not  obtainable  by  any 
other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  ^ssess  this  great  advantage  over  all  other 


UBLIN  POLITICAL  SATIRE  and  SATIRISTS 

FORTY  YEARS  AGO.  By  the  KNIGHT  of  INNISHOWEN. 


[E  MIDIAN-UARA. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN, 


L.  S.  D.  OF  LITERATURE.  Part  11 


By  the  Author  of  ‘  Authors  at  Work, 


UT  with  the  HERRING  FLEET. 


By  W.  SENIOR 


ABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvan  us  Urban. 


Third  Edition, 

Like  a  snowball. 

The  extra  Christmas  Number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Price 
One  Shilling. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


■  IKE  A  SNOWBALL 

A  is  much  larger  than  an  ordinary  Monthly  Part  of  the  Gentlemaa's 


Magazine,  and  contains  nearly  half  as  much  matter  as  a  three-volume  novel. 


OLYMPIA,  A  ROMANCK 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON,  Author  of  ‘  Karl’s  Dene,*  •  Pearl  and  Eme¬ 
rald,”  Zelda’s  Fortune,’  Ac.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  Now  ready  at  all 


j»iu«  AsClua  I 

the  Libraries. 


ONDON,  GRANT  and  CO.,  72  to  78  Turnmill-street,  E.C 


Now  ready,  price  Is., 

LETTER  to  the  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE, 

M.P.  By  a  SCOTCH  CATHOLIC  LAYMAN. 

W.  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER,  1874, 
No.  DCCX.  Price  2s.  6d. 

CONTINTS: 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS  BROTHER.— Pabt  XII. 
THE  CATO  OF  LUCAN. 

ALICE  LORRAINE.— Part  IX. 

THE  ABODE  OF  SNOW.— Chinese  Tabtabs. 
international  VANITIES.-Globt. 

THE  parliamentary  RECESS. 

tueVrench  chamber  and  the  septennate. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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Crown  8to,  price  Ca. 


TRUBNER  AND  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Price  28.;  post  (inland),  28.  2d., 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  bt  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Contents  for  DECEMBER: 

MAP  OF  FRANZ-JOSEPH  LAND. 

Articles  : 

THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

THE  AUSTRO  HUNGARIAN  POLAR  EXPEDITION.  (Lieut 
Julius  Payer). 

IRRIGATION  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA— THE  TAMRAPARNI 
SYSTEM.  (C.  R.  M.) 

“FROM  CHINA  TO  PERU”;  THE  EMIGRATION  QUESTION. 
(C.  K.  Markham.) 

THE  NEW  GUANO  DEPOSITS  OF  PERU. 

SIGN-POSTS  ON  OCEAN’S  HIGHWAY.- THE  BIRTH  OF 
DUST.  (H.  P.  Malet.) 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  JAMAICA.  6.-A  Visit  to  Goremor  Eyre, 
(Godfrey  Turner. ) 

Reviews  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  ‘  Ismaili'a.’  Ac.  &c. 

Bibliography — Cartography.  (E.  G.  Ravenstein), 

Log  Book — Notes — Correspondence. 

Proceedings  of  Geographical  Societies  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 
IN  February  and  Marco.  1874. 


By  R.  BOSWORTH  SMITH,  M.A., 

Assisi  ant  Master  in  Harrow  School;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

“  5rr.  Smith  brings  to  his  task  not  only  considerable  literary  power,  but 
what  is  less  common  and  more  valuable,  an  earnest  interest  in  the  subject, 
wbicit  makes  his  book  a  fresh  and  pleasant  one  to  read,  and  more  stlmu* 
lating  tlian  a  laborious  treatise  luigiit,  perhaps,  have  been.  ...  A 
vigorous  treatment  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  ail  historical  themes.  Mr. 
Bmith  is  not  only  the  master  of  a  lively  and  forcible  style  ;  he  shows  real 
historical  power,  and  lie  writes  with  a  keen  interest  in  his  subject  which 
communicates  itself  to  the  reader,  throwing  into  his  admirations  and 
lyitreds  a  heartiness  which,  if  it  somewhat  affects  our  contideuce  in  his 
Judgment,  enables  him  to  leave  a  far  deeper  impression  than  a  book  of 
these  modest  dimensions  can  generally  hope  to  produce.” 

THE  ATHENJEUM. 

*<  ...  It  is  refl’eshing  to  find  a  Christian  clergyman  who  can  speak 
without  prejudice  of  both  creeds,  and  ‘render  justice  to  what  was  great  in 
Mohammed’s  character,’  while  he  retains  his  reverence  for  his  own 
religion.” 

THE  ACADEMY. 

“  A  writer  who  has  embodied  in  a  small  volume  of  lectures  a  view  o^ 
Mohammed’s  life  and  doctrines  perhaps  more  faithful  and  more  just  than 
any  that  has  before  been  published.  .  .  .  What  is  wanted  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  8mith  possesses— a  clear  judgment,  unfettered  by  a  too  dogmatic 
form  of  religious  belief,  and  free  from  the  cynical  distrust  of  humanity 
which  Sfireiiger  occasionally  manifests.  .  .  .  Mohammed  may  trust 
himself  in  the  hands  of  this  his  newest  exponent.  ...  A  most  inte¬ 
resting,  most  eloquent  lecture.” 

THE  GUARDIAN. 

“Tliere  exists,  we  fear,  between  us  and  the  author  of  this  volume  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  very  grave  and  siTious  difference.  .  .  .  But  our  sense  of  such 
divergence  by  no  means  precludes  a  very  real  admiration  for  the  many  high 
merits  of  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith’s  lectures,  nor  a  large  measure  ot  agreement 
Id  many  leading  principles.  .  .  .  His  po.Hitions,  whether  we  agree  with 
them  or  not,  are  stated  with  admirable  clearness ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
with  ail  due  modesty.  .  .  .  He  aims  at  being  scrupulously  fair,  and  has, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  succeeded  in  his  endeavours.” 

THE  EXAMINER. 

“The  third  edition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold's  book  sent  us  at  the  same 
time  for  review  shows  how  much  needed  was  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Smith's. 
For  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Islam— the  main  subject  of  both  works — 
Is  still  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold  as  tiiat  of  a  supernaturally  true 
religion  to  a  criminal  imposture.  .  .  .  Fur  more  liberal  are  the  view's  of 
Mr  bmith.” 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 

“  In  this  book  will  be  found  an  exposition  in  every  way  excellent  and 
exhaustive  of  the  great  topic  of  Mohammedanism.  ...  A  culm  and 
just  study  of  tlic  history,  tlie  work,  and  the  better  cliaracteristics  of 
Mohammedanism  has  been  made  by  the  accomplished  and  impartial  author. 
We  ■trougly  reconimeud  *  Mohammed  aud  Mohammedaiiism  ’  to  the  most 
thM^ffltnlrar  tnuDMiiiops  UMi  ciergv.  .  .  .  They  win  Team,  better  than 
Bnrenger  or  Muir  teach,  how  subtly  the  Koran  has  suited  tke  minds  it 
addressed,  and  what  good  work  it  has  wrought  in  overthrowing  Poly¬ 
theism.’’ 

THE  DAILY  NEWS. 

“  He  (Mr.  R.  Bosworth  Smith)  has  studied  his  subject  with  care,  and  is 
anxious  to  sliow  liow  much  tliere  is  in  Mohammed's  career  and  teaching 
that  d<;serves  to  be  commended.” 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

“  An  important  contribution  to  our  historical  theology.  It  gives  us  a 
clear,  accurate,  and,  in  the  bt^st  sense,  popular  account  of  the  leading  facts 


MR.  W.  R.  GREG’S  WORKS. 

ROCKS  AHEAD;  or,  The  Warnings  of  Cassandra. 

Second  Edition,  with  a  Reply  to  Objectors.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  98. 

“  Cassandra  s^s  we  are  marching  to  a  goal  which  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate.” — Times. 

“  Entertaining  the  convictions  he  has  unwillingly  and  deliberately 
adopted,  Mr.  Greg  perforins  u  public  duty  by  calling  attention  to  dangers 
which  may  perhaps  be  averted  or  delayed  by  timely  precautions,”— 
day  Itsview. 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  Seventh  Edition,  with  a  Post¬ 

script.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  lOs,  6d. 

“  I  know  nothing  more  impressive  than  the  deep  pathos,  the  tenderness, 
the  human  sympathy,  of  Mr.  Greg's  writings.”— Lord  Lyttelton  in  the 
Contemporary  Review. 

The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM  :  its  Foundations 

contrasted  with  its  Superstructure.  Third  Edition,  with  a  New  Intro¬ 
duction.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  158. 

“  Professional  reproaches  against  a  book  so  manly  and  modest,  so  evi¬ 
dently  truth-loving,  so  high-minded  and  devout,  as  this  of  Mr.  Greg's,  are 
but  a  melancholy  imbecility,  .  .  .  No  candid  reader  of  the  ‘  Creed  of 
Christendom’ can  close  the  book  without  the  secret  acknowledgment  that 
it  is  a  model  of  honest  investigation  and  clear  exposition,  conceived  in  the 
true  spirit  of  serious  and  faithful  research.’’— Dr.  J.  Martineau  (iresf- 
minster  Review). 


PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George 

HENRY  LEWE.S.  First  Series:  “The  Foundations  of  a  Creed.” 
Vol.  I.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  488,  cloth,  123. 

VOL.  II.  [In  January. 

A  THEOLOGICO-POIilTICAL  TREATISE.  Ey  G. 

D.  SNOW.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  180,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

“  There  U  thought  fn  the  treatise,  aoiff  ttiw  lit  Will  boms  Attantlou.”— 
ScoUtnan. 

ECCE  VERITA^.  A  Monotheistic  Review  of  the 

liife  and  (Jharactn  of  Jesos.  4to,  pp.  188,  with  Two  Maps,  cloth,  88. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  LADY  ANA  DE  OiiORIO, 

Countess  of  Chinchon,  and  Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  a.d.  1629-39.  With 
a  Plea  for  the  Correct  Spelling  of  the  Chinchona  Genus.  By 
CLEMENTS  R.  .MARKHAM,  GB.,  F.R.S.,  Commendador  da  Real 
Ordem  de  Christo.  Socius  Academue  Caesareae  Naturae  Curiosorum 
Cognomen  Chinchon.  Small  4to,  pp.  112.  With  a  Map,  2  Plates,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  •  [Immediattly. 

history  of  ENGLISH  SOUNDS  from  the  Earliest 

Period,  Including  an  Investigation  of  the  General  Laws  of  Sound 
Change  and  full  Word  Lists.  By  HENRY  SWEET.  Demy  8vo. 

[ishortly. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  CENTURIE  of  PRAYSE;  being 

Materials  for  a  History  of  Opinion  on  Sljakespeare  and  his  Works, 
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of  British  Burmah.  Vol.  III.  Hindii— Buddhist — Brahmanlcal 
Revival.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  624,  with  2  Maps,  cloth,  183. 

%*  The  above  Volume  also  forms  a  Complete  Work  in  itself,  and  may  be 
had  with  separate  Title,  as  ‘The  History  of  India:  Hindu,  Buddhist, and 
Brahman  ical.’ 
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lated,  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  HERBERT  BENDALL, 
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a  g<‘Duiue  enthusiasm.”— J.  Llewellyn  Davies. 

THE  EVENING  STANDARD. 

“  This  lucid  and  learned  exposition  is  based  on  the  most  authentic  works 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West.  It  is  written  with  singular  candour  and 
an  evident  dcsln*  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to  the  principles  of  the  religion 
delineated  and  the  character  of  their  extraordinary  founder.” 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS. 

”...  We  readily  accept  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  favourable  account  of 
Mohammedanism,  ...  he  sliows,  without  straiuing  the  evidence  before 
us,  that  the  I’rophet  of  Mecca  was  a  good  and  wise  man,  taking  him  for  all 
In  all,  that  his  teachings  upon  the  wrhole  arc  good  and  true,  and  that  his 
consistent  followers  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  the, enemies  of  whatever 
s.'cular  good  can  be  done  by  Englishmen  in  Asia  and* Africa.” 

THE  SCOTSMAN. 

“  Tlic  tone  and  character  of  the  learned,  able,  and  eloquent  volume  which 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  issued  w  ill  be  best  understood  by  an  extract  from 
his  own  prefatory  explanation.  .  .  .  All  who  would  know  the  differences 
betwi'en  tlie  Moiiaiuincdan  religion  as  it  is  painted,  and  as  it  is.  and  also 
tbos«'  betwt'eu  that  religion  as  it  was  founded,  and  as  It  has  been  built  upon, 
will  liud  what  they  want  iu  this  volume,  in  form  of  highly  condensed  infor¬ 
mation,  acute  thiuking,  judicial  reasoning,  and  eloquent  exposition.” 

THE  DAILY  REVIEW,  EDINBURGH. 

“  This  is  in  many  re4ptH:ts  a  n‘markable  book.  .  .  .  After  reading  every 
sentence  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  writUm  we  acknowledge  thegreatmterest 
be  has  thrown  into  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  subject,  which  the  author  treats 
with  great  fresliuess  and  force,  will  probably  prove  as  interesting  to  a 
numerous  class  of  readers  as  it  was  felt  to  be  by  tuose  who  originally  heard 
the  Lectures.” 
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